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THE FATHER OF IRREGULAR 

DRAMA. 

AD Marlowe lived Shakespeare 
would have had a rival." That 
opinion has been so often 
expressed, and has been so generally 
acquiesced in, that it will not' be uninterest- 
ing to put the general reader in possession 
of some facts about the man and those 
who surrounded him, and leave him to 
judge for himself. 

This splendid, but unequal, erratic, and 
most unfortunate man, was born at Canter- 

VOL. II. I 
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bury, in the same year as Shakespeare, 
to whom he was two months senior. In 
social position he was below Shakespeare, 
but the foundation school of those times 
•equalled everything, as such establishments 
as Christ's Hospital do now, and Marlowe 
at the same age found himself, though only 
the son of a shoemaker (who, however, 
died clerk of St. Mary s), in a far higher 
position than the immortal young deer- 
stealer of Charlecote. He became a 
rscholar of the King's School, Canterbury, 
and at the usual time proceeded to Benet's 
•or Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; he 
graduated Bachelor in 1583, Master in 
1587. Mr. Dyce suggests that his expenses 
may have been defrayed at College by Sir 
Roger Marnwood, chief Baron to the Ex- 
chequer, who was a generous patron to the 
needy, and points out the Latin verses in 
his memory. Certainly in them Marlowe 
writes as though he had sustained a severe 
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loss, but it is impossible to judge, from the 
'extravagant tone then universal in this class 
of composition, what the poet's sentiments 
really were. 

There is nothing to prevent our believing 
the theory that he was between 1583 and 
1587 in the Low Countries, with Sir Philip 
Sidney and Lord Leicester, neither on the 
other hand is there anything to prove it, 
save this : Colonel Cunningham, his mili- 
tary biographer, finds in his writings such 
internal evidence of his having been a 
soldier, as amounts to a certainty in his 
mind ; and on this matter we must bow to 
his decision, as a matter of course. Now, 
if he was a soldier at all, it must have been 
now, and as Colonel Cunningham, his latest 
biographer, shrewdly points out, part of the 
expedition was at Margate, ready for his 
hands. The inferential evidence is there- 
fore nearly overwhelming, many a man has 
been executed on less. Certain it is that 

I — 2 
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6 FIRESIDE STUDIES. 

be played, and if no place else can be gotten 
this interlude must be played in the church.'^ 
Our country must have been " merry Eng- 
land," in those days, with a vengeance ! 

The Paris Garden had of old been a place 
-for bear-baiting, and in all probability you 
would have had a chance of seeing "Saker- 
sen loose'' any Sunday, even now. At what 
time it was partly used as a theatre is un- 
certain, but before this time almost cer- 
tainly. 

The theatre was situated on the ground 
belonging to the destroyed Priory of St. 
John's, Holywell, in Shoreditch ; it was 
one of the first, if not the first, building 
expressly erected for " the exhibition of 
stage plays." 

Close to it stood the Curtain, so fre- 
quently mentioned in connexion with it; 
it was apparently similar in character, though 
inferior in antiquity : and now last, but by 
no means least, we come to the Blackfriars. 
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It was built by James Burbage, who was 
the father of the famous actor ; it was 
alternately used from the first by the child- 
ren of the chapel and the company of actors 
called the Earl of Leicester's. Here pro- 
bably Tamberlaine was brought out, but it 
was also, during the run of its popularity, 
acted at other houses. 

So much for the theatres, then certainly 
extinct, but soon to be followed by many 
others, including the Globe. A few words 
maybe interesting about their construction. 

Plays were originally, and still in some 
cases continue to be, acted in yards, 
such as we saw still lingering in one house 
in Holborn, only last year. In the centre, 
of course, was the yard where people stood 
on the ground^ hence the word of contempt 
Groundltngy which lingered until very lately 
in theatrical argot. Round the yard ran 
galleries, no doubt opening on the cham- 
bers of the inn, roofed from the weather. 
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while the yard was exposed to it The 
stage was probably covered. 

The theatres at this time, however, had 
advanced beyond this degree of excellence, 
and were divided into public and private. 
The public theatres were only partially 
roofed ; the private ones wholly so. In the 
latter the performance took place by candle- 
light, and they had a pit with seats instead 
of the ground in the public, corresponding 
to th^yard at the old inn theatres, at which 
the audience stood. Both kinds of theatres 
had galleries, and also boxes, or rooms 
which, at the private theatres, were private, 
and of which the tenant kept the key. The 
stage had a gallery behind, which was use- 
ful in gallery scenes^ in representing the 
walls of a city, or emergencies of that kind, 
and in some cases there was a double or 
treble row of curtains, dividing in the middle 
by means of which such an emergency as 
the Player's Play, in Hamlet, might be met 
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At the time of Marlowe there was, roughly 
speaking, little or no moveable scenery, and 
the simple old device of hanging up a board 
with the name of the locality painted on it, 
which was called the " title," was still re- 
sorted to. 

Still there had been mechanism of no 
mean order, since we find such in the time 
of Henry VIII., and the mechanism re- 
quired very shortly afterwards for the 
masques of Ben Jonson must have been 
prodigious. Hall, in his " Union," tells 
us of the twelfth-night play at Greenwich, 
in the fifth year of Henry, in which a great 
rock is made to open, and the ladies to 
spring out dancing. The whole of this 
machinery it is observable was brought 
into the hall upon wheels, and it seems 
improbable that such an easy device was 
neglected now. 

Although at private theatres the per- 
formances took place by candle-light at 
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the time of which we are speaking, it 
must not be supposed that the acting 
was necessarily at night; the time of 
the commencement seems to have been 
about three o'clock, lasting from two ta 
three hours, seldom more than one play 
being acted at a time, in consequence, 
probably, of the paucity of actors. The 
performance, however, was generally con- 
cluded by a jig, taking the place of the 
modern farce, which was written in rhyme, 
and accompanied by music, dancing, and 
horse-play. This brevity was a singular 
change from the old miracle-plays, of one 
of which we read, a.d. 1391, temp. Richard 
IL, that it lasted three days. In 1409 
again, another play was acted at the same 
place (Skinner's Wells, near Smithfield),. 
which lasted eight days, and passed from 
the creation of the world through a great 
part of the Bible.* These plays must have 

* This play is mentioned by Stowe, and also by Hey- 
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taken a vast number of actors, but then 
there was no acting in the proper sense of 
the word ; for example, the man who acted 
the part of God Almighty, had but a speech 
of forty lines to learn. Here are some of 
them, if they will interest the reader : 

" My name is knowyn God and Kyng, 

My works for to make now wyl I wende ; 
In myself resteth my regningynge, 
It hath no gynng ne non ende." 

That was of course written phonetically ; 
by reading it so, as we have often done 
for amusement with passages in Chaucer^ 
you can get the actual sound of the Old 
English. 

This digression, however, is not without 
its purpose, though the Coventry play is 
not in our province. The extreme paucity 
of actors at this time shows that the people 
had become more fastidious, and that acting, 

wood, page 60, (Edit. Shakespeare Society). From Hey~ 
wood, also, it would appear that the Skinners' Company 
had plays in the same place yearly. 
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to use a slight vulgarism, was not every- 
body's trade. Mr. Collier seems to think 
that there were scarcely more than a hun- 
dred professed players in or about London 
at this time : but then, with all deference 
to Mr. Collier, John Northbrooke, in a 
famous passage of his which he does not 
quote, gives us to understand that there 
were a very large number of these puzzlers, 
scoffers, jeasters, and players scattered over 
the provinces as a public nuisance. So we 
put it to him, whether then, as now, the 
London stage may have been temporarily 
recruited from the provinces. 

The excellence of our English actors, it 
may be noticed here, was fully recognized 
abroad as early as 1612, how much earlier 
we know not. We learn from Heywood's 
"Apology" that there was a company of 
them in that year in the pay of the Car- 
dinal at Brussels. Moreover, in telling — to 
prove the morality of the stage — rather a 
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cock-^nd-bull story of a murderess being 
driven to open confession by the sight of a 
murder on the stage, which Shakespeare 
may have heard when he wrote " Hamlet" 
in 1592, he mentions that the scene oc- 
curred while an English company was 
acting at Amsterdam. These companies 
must have acted in English, and therefore 
must have been received for the mere ex- 
cellence of their art by a people who could 
not understand their dialogue, just as Mr. 
Mitchell's French artists were at St. James' 
Theatre. While on the subject of the pro- 
vincial drama, we may notice that Hey- 
wood mentions the fact that Manningtree, 
in Essex, and Kendal, in the north, held 
the privilege of their fairs, and other char- 
ters, on condition of their having stage 
plays once a year. These things, however, 
are small matters. 

Whatever number of them there was 
however, they, the various companies of 
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actors, seem to have generally worked well 
together. They were a kind of unchar- 
tered guild, and they do not seem, at the 
time of which we are speaking, to have 
quarrelled much, individually or collec- 
tively. The quarrelling seems to have 
been mainly among the dramatic authors. 
A cynic will at once say that this was be- 
cause there were no women among them, 
and that the female parts were all played 
by boys, whose heads they could break if 
they were saucy, as we have no doubt they 
frequently were : perhaps, however, the 
reason of the actors holding generally so 
well together, arose from the fact that they 
were a caste, almost a pariah caste, yet 
among themselves thinking that they were 
higher than the highest Brahmins. Now 
that the world has acknowledged them, 
and they are no longer pariahs, the Brah- 
min feeling remains ; and there also remains 
that habit of mutual kindness and help 
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•which sprung up among them when they 
were the outcasts of society. Yet, even to 
this day, you find an actor or actress per- 
fectly master of the situation, receiving 
twice the pay of a prime minister, using all 
the old servile formulas about kind friends 
and generous patrons. This is a tradition 
•of the stage which we could do without 

In Marlowe's time, that is to say, about 
two years after the players had been turned 
neck and crop out of the city of London by 
the Lord Mayor,* as a parcel of disreputa- 
ble vagabonds, this style of address might 
have been necessary. Depending for bread 
on the patronage of some great nobleman, 
they were very little better than vagabonds, 
.and I am afraid that our poor Christopher 
Marlowe did little to raise their reputation. 
Let us look at their pay. 

* Stephen Gosson (whose " School of Abuse," pedantic 
.as it is, is well worth reading) appealed to Lord Mayor 
Sir Richard Pipe, to do so as early as 1579. (School of 
Abuse ^ Ed. Shak. Soc. p. 40.) 
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The best actors were paid by shares in 
the earnings of the company ; but after 
them came " hired men'* who at first sight 
would appear to have had no interest in 
the company, but who had the same 
as a servant has in his master^s prosperity ; 
he would have to find a new place in 
case of failure. The boy actors of fe- 
male characters were paid apparently on a 
scale above the hired men, but below that 
of the sharing actors. The reader will at 
once see that in consequence of this system 
of sharing it is totally impossible to get at 
an actor's receipts with any degree of prob- 
ability. Sometimes they must have been 
extremely small ; without going into details^ 
look at results. The only actor who left 
much money behind him was Alleyn, and 
he was most exceptionable in his continued 
good fortune as a manager. 

Actors supplemented their earnings in 
two ways, by taking of apprentices and by 
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teing hired to perform at court. Twenty 
pounds seems to have been a high price, 
and was, in fact, a good price in those days 
for one of those exhibitions, for badly as 
the actors were paid, when we come to the 
authors we are entirely astonished. Mr. 
Collier, who should know if any man does, 
says that, prior to 1 600, the highest price 
ever paid by Henslowe for a play was — 
what ? — £2>. The dramatic authors seem 
to have been very unthrifty sort of men ; 
Henslowe would give the best of them a 
few pounds in advance to secure him, but 
it seems generally to have been spent in 
Jine clothes. The dramatic authors of those 
days seem to have cared about their backs 
and legs first, and to have left their inside 
plenishing to Elisha's ravens; very different 
from the old monk who sang — 

'^ Back and side go bare, go bare, 
And foot and hand grow cold, 
But God send my belly the good brown ale, 
Jolly good ale and old." 

VOL. II. 2 
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The tawdry, swaggering dramatic authors 
of Marlowe's time could drink when they 
got the means, however. Read the saddest 
book ever written, Greene's " Groat's worth 
of Wit,'' and you will see that. We do not 
desire to be hard on any of them, even of 
those who turned upon Christopher Mar- 
lowe, when he had shown his genius, but 
they were not much, and must have been 
very poor. 

Shakespeare and Jonson most certainly 
were the two best known dramatic authors 
in the middle or culminating time of that 
great school of dramatists, which, as an 
eminent writer puts it, began with Marlowe 
and ended with Shirley. Yet, what do we 
find ? Shakespeare, a hard bitten man-of- 
business, left the world with an exceedingly 
modest competency, while Ben Jonson, by 
no means an extravagant man, desiring 
little more than his beer, died worth 
nothing at all, after, for economy's sake. 
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having walked to Scotland, to see Drum- 
mond, of Hawthornden, who had the bad 
taste to tell the truth about him. The 
palmy age of the English drama was by 
no means the best time for the English 
dramatic writer. 

Considering, as we perforce must, that 
Marlowe was the father of the English 
tragedy in its present form, it is very re- 
markable to find that this era which did so 
much to raise our literature to the first 
class in Europe, exactly corresponded to 
that victorious struggle which settled the 
destinies of England for so long/ At the 
time when Tamberlaine was first appearing, 
lying and fencing were no longer of any 
use, and Elizabeth was being forced on by 
her people to the issue of life or death 
with her brother-in-law ; these were the 
most exciting times which England ever 
saw until the Revolution, and after that 
until the still more terrible struggle at the 

2 — 2 
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beginning of this century. The times of 
the death-struggle with Spain produced 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Johnson, Fletcher, 
Spenser, and many other great, though in- 
ferior geniuses. The Revolution produced 
Milton and Dryden : the struggle with 
France, Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, Keats, 
Wordsworth. It seems only natural and 
probable that times when the heroic 
onslaught and repulse are the common 
talk of every man should be the times 
when the latent faculty of imagination 
should, as in the case of Korner, be 
developed. 

Marlowe's muse, however, although no 
doubt inspired by the scenes occurring 
around him, was in all probability first 
forced into articulate speech by that very 
common evil, dira necessitas. From his 
bringing up at Cambridge, and his good 
scholarship, he would naturally have gravi- 
tated towards the Church, where he would 
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have found shelter and bread ; but his reli- 
gious or rather irreligious, opinions rendered 
that totally impossible, as it was equally 
impossible that such an extremely head- 
strong man should abandon them : of 
pretending to do so he was incapable. 

Greene in his "Groafs-worth of Wit," 
speaks of him rather as a scoffer at religion 
than a hard-living man, but Baine who was, 
it is said, hung afterwards, makes his accu- 
sations against Marlowe on this score pre- 
cisely, — in a very quaint manner. 

"He afifirmeth that Moses was but a 
juggler, and that one Heriot can do more 
than he." 

We hope that the above Heriot was 
not the father or the uncle of the good 
old "jingling Geordie." 

" He afifirmeth," Baine goes on to say, 
" that Moyses (Moses) made the Jewes to 
travell fortie years in the wildernesse 
which iorny might have been done in lesse 
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than one year), or (ere) they came to the 
promised lands, to the intent that those 
who were privei to most of his subtleteis 
might perish, and so an everlastinge super- 
stition remain in the handes of the people." 
We have heard something rather like 
this not very many years ago from a gentle- 
man standing rather high in a certain school 
of Anglican divines. If it were true, how- 
ever, that Marlowe said such things, the 
fact would of course have at once debarred 
him from * orders under the extremely 
Erastian Queen Elizabeth, who believed in 
the Real Presence and Verbal Inspiration 
as much as she believed in anything, and 
at the same time would allow no nonsense, 
except her own, among her clergy. Mar- 
lowe went, however, a great deal farther 
than merely attacking the character of 
Moses; he spoke in the loosest manner 
about the Redeemer, and as extremes 
meet, said " that if there be any God or good 
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religion, that it is in the Papists, because 
the service of God is performed with more 
ceremonies, as elevation of the massfe, 
organs, singing-men, shaven crowns,'' &c. 
Again, "that all Protestants are hypocriti- 
cal asses." That if he were put to write anew 
religion, he would undertake both a more 
excellent and a more admirable method. 

« 

Mr. Dyce doubts (alas! that we ought 
to say doubted, for. he is dead), the truth of 
this statement against Marlowe. We can- 
not see why. It is in the highest degree 
probable that Marlowe may have been an 
extreme free-thinker ; are such categorical 
statements likely to have been invented 
against him ? if so, for what purpose ? Mr. 
Dyce was so gentle and tender towards his 
heroes that it is only with the most extreme 
reluctance that he faced fact about them ; 
one loves him only the better foi; it ; but 
he often tempts an iconoclast like Froude 
or Freeman to take down his hammer. 
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Marlowe in general personal appearance 
has the look of the g^eat men of that time. 
Whether there was in the sixteenth and 
early ' part of the seventeenth century a 
peculiar type of English face, as there 
seems to be at the latter end of the 
eighteenth, we are unable to say; but 
there is a singular similarity between the 
portraits of the great men of that period. 
Sir Philip Sidney and Shakespeare (from 
all three portraits) and Sir Walter Raleigh 
are the most refined ; Benjamin Jonson the 
least so. One asks one's self how much 
the painters had to do with it ? But after 
asking that, one is obliged to confess that 
there was a general average of personal 
beauty and power in the Elizabethan and 
early Jacobean faces, which is not always 
reproduced now. Marlowe was not so 
handsome as Sidney or Shakespeare, but 
the hot-headed youth who, with his beard 
scarce grown, wrote Tamberlaine, and won 
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the hearts of one of the most able set of 
men who ever lived, was a handsome 
fellow. 

We will shortly anatomise the play so 
popular in those mighty times, premising 
that you will have to look for the jewels 
which are in it, and not find them ready to 
your hand as you do in Shakespeare. We 
shall get through this wonderful play 
quicker and possibly more easily if the 
reader will allow us to use the past tense 
and the third person singular and plural, only 
giving the lines which appear most worthy 
of quotation. It makes such a prose 
romance, as the reader will judge of him- 
self. 

Mycetes, king of Persia, had a brother 
Cosroe. The affairs of Persia being in an 
evil case, he called his nobles together 
and among them his brother : feeling un- 
able to put the matter before the nobles 
with sufficient force himself he requested 
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his brother Cosroe to do so. Cosroe at 
once made a speech, in which he showed 
that his brother Mycetes was utterly unfit 
to reign. Mycetes told him that he ought 
to die, but pardoned him. The council 
then discussed the rapid advance of Tam- 
berlaine, and the king determined to send 
Thereidamas with a thousand horses to 
bring in Tamberlaine dead or alive. Such 
a ridiculous resolution at once aroused the 

contempt of Cosroe, who again insulted his 
brother the king. The king in his wrath left 
the council chamber, and Cosroe and Mena- 
phon, the king's most trusted friend, were 
left alone together. Cosroe at once told 
Menaphon that there was a plot to place 
him, on the throne, and that all the Persian 
nobles were engaged in it, being unable 
longer to bear the disgrace of the old Persian 
kingdom. Menaphon at once joined, and im- 
mediately afterwards Ortygius and Meneus 
arrived with the crown. It was accepted. 
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and they departed for the army of the 
false Thereidamas who was also, as the 
sequel will show, even prepared to desert 
the king. 

Meanwhile Tamberlaine, advancing with 
only five hundred foot, had captured Zeno- 
crate, daughter of the Sultan of Egypt, 
who was proceeding with her enormous 
dower to be married to Alcidamus, in 
Syria. Tamberlaine at once fell in love 
with her, and was urging his suit against 
her wishes, when Thereidamas, with a 
thousand horse came up, and being bribed 
by the sight of the princess's dowry, de- 
serted his master, and joined Tamberlaine ; 
Zenocrate is forced to dissemble. 

The faithless usurper, Cosroe, during 
his march towards Thereidamas had, while 
these other matters were in progress, de- 
termined to throw in his fortune with 
Tamberlaine, and assisted by him attack 
Mycetes : and here we must pause to say 



/ 
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that Marlowe has that utter contempt for 
geography, which, in a far smaller degree, 
distinguished Shakespeare. So long as 
Marlowe can get a beautiful word into 
his verse, the situation of the country ex- 
pressed by it is a matter of profound in- 
difference to him. Shakespeare laying a 
scene on the sea-coast of Bohemia, is pro- 
bability itself compared to him : but to 
resume our story. 

Mycetes marching in pursuit of Therei- 
damas and Cosroe, under the counsels of 
Meander, went past Parthia, across Arme- 
nia into Georgia, where he resolved to 
give battle, although the enemy were re- 
ported to be in far greater strength. His 
plan of battle was a singular one, and 
worthy of himself ; he gave orders that all 
his treasure was to be thrown about the 
field, and that the enemy were to be at- 
tacked while they were picking it up. The 
device failed, for after a ridiculous scene^ 
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apparently in the midst of the battle, where 
Mycetes was discovered hiding his crown 
by Tamberlaine ; the confederation was 
victorious, and Cosroe departed with the 
crown, to " ride in triumph through — Per- 
sepolis !" Tamberlaine, however, had other 
designs, rather suddenly arrived at : he 
sent after Cosroe, ordering him to bring 
the crown back, or give battle. Meander, 
whose rash counsels had brought his bro- 
ther to his ruin had, by this time, deserted 
to him, and brought a similar ruin on him 
by advising resistance ; Cosroe gave battle, 
was defeated and wounded ; he died cursing 
Tamberlaine, who taking the crown from 
the corpse, put it on his head, and was at 
once acknowledged as King of Persia by 
every one. 

While Bajazet, Emperor of the Turks, 
was having a difficulty with the Greeks, 
he heard of the usurped accession of Tam- 
berlaine to the throne of Persia, and with 
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the advice of the kings of Fez, Morocco, 
and Algiers, sent to him, forbidding his 
further advance. In the mean time Zeno- 
crate had fallen desperately in love with her 
captor, who heard her confessing her love 
to Argydas, one of her attendants, who 
dissuaded her from it : Argydas having 
stabbed himself, to avoid execution by the 
hands of Tamberlaine, Bajazet appeared, 
accompanied by his queen, Fabina, and his 
tributary kings; a scene of defiance fol- 
lowed, during which the Emperor of the 
Turks placed his queen upon a throne, 
with the crown upon her head, bidding her 
wait there until he returned victorious : 
Tamberlaine at once placed Zenocrate 
beside her, with a similar injunction, and 
while the battle was raging the two ladies 
objurgated one another : the battle went 
against the Turks, and Bajazet utterly 
ruined yielded at his wife's feet. He 
begged Tamberlaine to ransom him, but 
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Tamberlaine refused, and put him into a 
cage, to be carried in triumph. Tamber- 
laine, without cause, loaded him continually 
with the bitterest curses, (which Bajazet re- 
turned in kind,) and made him his footstool 
to mount on his chair. He caused his 
wife, the beautiful Fabina, to feed him 
with scraps from the table, and behaved in 
an improbably barbarous manner to him. 
The beautiful Zenocrate pleaded for them, 
but in vain : and now she had to plead for 
her own father, the Sultan of Egypt, who 
had rashly advanced to her rescue. Tam- 
berlaine, however, would only promise his 
life. He was coming on to raise the siege 
of Damascus, which Tamberlaine, in spite 
of Zenocrate's tears, would not spare, when 
Tamberlaine, after some frightful murders 
of pleading virgins, had in Bajazet in his 
cage, with Fabina, for amusement. He 
departed for the war, and left them alone 
together : they made a passionate scene, 
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vowing eternal and never-failing affec- 
tion. Bajazet sent her away on a short 
errand, and committed suicide during her 
absence; when she returned and found 
him dead, she also committed suicide. 

Zenocrate coming in and finding them 
dead, was moved with pity and horror, but 
only prayed that these awful things may 
be forgiven her husband, and began to 
doubt for her own safety. Tamberlaine 
immediately afterwards gained another vic- 
tory over the King of Arabia and her 

father : the King of Arabia died of a 
broken heart, but Tamberlaine raised her 
father to higher honour than ever he had 
before. 

Such is the story of Tamberlaine, the 
most astounding conjunction of improba- 
bilities which ever entered into the mind 
of man. There is not the ghost of a plot 
There are twenty-five dramatis personce^ 
and nine are killed (in the Jew of Malta, 
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Marlowe gives us ten murders out of 
seventeen characters; in the massacre at 
Paris, sixteen out of thirty-four, besides a 
hundred Protestants drowned in the Seine). 
There is scjarcely any attempt at delineating 
character, none wh?itever at developing it : 
the whole story reaches the very verge of 
imbecility, and if offered to the editor of a 
penny weekly magazine now, would be pro- 
bably refused. 

But — what does this apparently hppeless 
trash become under the hands of Marlowe ? 
It became a magnificent tragedy, at least 
we think so, who are no great admirers of 
Marlowe ; we will, however, refer ourselves 
to our readers' judgment; selecting one 
scene out of a dozen others. 

In reading our short prose summary of 
the narrative of the play given above, the 
reader will remember that Bajazet, in his 
hopeless misery, gets rid of his faithful wife 
Fabina, on a pretended errand to fetch him 

VOL. II. X 
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some water. When she is gone he knocks 
his head against the bars of his cage, and 
and kills himself, when she comes back she 
does the same. The idea of his getting 
his loving wife away, that she may not see 
his end, is beautiful and tender beyond all 
praise, the mechanism (that of two people 
ramming their heads against the wall) is 
pre-eminently ridiculous. But listen to 
the words,, and begin to think of Shake- 
speare. 

The two poor, betrayed, starving and 
yet deeply loving creatures, are left alone 
together in their helpless despair; their 
tenderness towards one another never 
fails, but their God to whom they have 
prayed, has deserted them. " Eloi ! Eloi I 
lama sabachthani !" they seemed to cry, in 
their own darkness, even as the great Son 
of God, in his temporary human weakness, 
cried on the most terrible occasion known 
in man's history. Marlowe rises to the 
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height of magnificent audacity in this pas- 
sage. Fabina says— 

" Then there is left no Mahomed and no God ; 
No friend, no future, nor no hope of end ; 
Gape Earth, and let the fiends internal view 
A hell as hopeless and as full of fear 
As of the blasted banks of Erebus." 

At last Bajazet induces her to go for the 
water, to prolong his life. When she comes 
back and finds him dead (according to the 
stage director's absurdity) one has to draw 
one's breath, and here to recognize Mar- 
lowe as second to Shakespeare, and to no 
one else of his time. 

" Fabina — 

What do mine eyes behold — My husband dead ? 
His skull all riven in twain — his brains dashed out ! 
The brains of Bajazet, my lord and sovereign ; 
Oh, Bajazet ! my husband and my lord : 
Qh, Bajazet 1 Oh, Turk ! Oh, Emperor !" 

Now we should say came the pause be- 
tween overtasked nerve and absolute in- 
sanity : the sudden change which Marlowe 
makes from the well-balanced period into 

3—2 
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the confused babble of madness is hideously 
splendid. 

" Give him his liquor. Not I ! Bring milk 
and fire, and my blood I bring him again 
— tear me in pieces — give me the sword, 
with a ball of wild fire upon it. — Down 
with him! — Down with him! — ^go to my 
child : Away ! away ! away ! — ^ah, save 
that infant ! save him ! save him ! — I, even 
I, speak to her. — The sun went down. 
— Streamers white, red, black — here — ^here 
— ^here. Fling the meat in his face. — Tam- 
berlaine — Tamberlaine! — Let the soldiers 
be burnt Hell! Death! Tamberlaine! 
Hell. — Make ready my coach, my chain — 
my jewels — I come ! I come ! I come !" 

And she went, in a more sadly pathetical 
manner, we think, than did ever any lady 
before or since. In going, the poor lady 
left behind a singular legacy : she taught 
William Shakespeare the tremendous power 
which is gained by, at a supreme moment 
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of tragedy, breaking from blank verse into 
fierce hurried prose, a lesson which he did 
not neglect. We have seen that blank 
verse, generally of a poor quality, had 
been partially used in five previous plays, 
but this " trick" (in good sense) was first 
used by Marlowe. 

Garrick thought so highly of this play 
that he revived it ; but the opinion of the 
public was against him, and it was but a 
poor success. 

Marlowe then burst on the " town" with 
Tamberlaine, just before the Spanish Ar- 
mada. Let us look at a representation of 
it, we do not say 4Jie first, but one of the 
earlier ones ; it may not be unamusing to 
do so. The one we describe below would 
be given on a Sunday. 

The audience have attended matins, as 
by law enforced, they have then been home 
to twelve o'clock dinner, which the more 
eager play-goers have eaten with great 
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haste, so as to be early at the theatre, for 
the rule there is first come first served ; by 
three o'clock the theatre is very full, as is 
also the money box at the entrance, and 
the pockets of the door-keeper* who has 
levied black mail upon it, for his sole use 
and benefit, to an alarming extent. The 
people have come both by water and on 
foot to Blackfriars, and the house is cram- 
med from the twopenny gallery to the half- 
crown seats ; though this is a public theatre 
and partly open to the day, yet, as we gather 
from one passage, there are seats in this pit 
(at Blackfriars) where the people are crack- 
ing nuts, eating apples, playing cards, drink- 
ing pretty freely, and probably discussing 
the Spaniards. The musicians, some twenty 
in number, armed with violins, therbos, 
" organs," cornets, and the now celebrated 
recorders, are placed in two boxes, one on 

* In one prologue of this time, we cannot remember 
which, the speaker asks for " two hours of your patience 
and an honest door-keeper !" 
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•each side of the stage. They are lazily 
tuning their instruments. The noise in the 
pit becomes louder, and the curtain is pelted 
with apples and pebbles to bring out the 
actors, one of whom has put his head 
through the curtain to see if the house was 
filling. The curtain has fallen apart, and dis- 
covered to the. delighted audience, who 
salute him with a shower of apples, that 
he is only half dressed, being in hose and 
shirt alone : the actors are obviously not 
ready this hot fine Sunday afternoon, and 
more and more impatience is shown, until 
the curtain is parted again, and a young 
man stands in front of it. 

He is a very handsome young fellow, 
and he knows it. He takes off his bonnet, 
and passes his hand through his curls, and 
the ladies in the pit and the twopenny 
gallery make loud complimentary remarks 
on him, for the like of which we must 
refer our readers to Ben Jonson's ** Bar- 
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tholomew Fair :" he is evidendy familiar 
to some of the audience, and a favourite, 
for, after saying only, " Patience, my masters,. 
I pray you, we will begin anon,'' he takes 
no further trouble to pacify the audience, 
but cracks jokes with some of his acquaint- 
ances in the pit. He goes in behind the 
curtain, a little music is played, the curtain 
opens, and the over-dressed dandies come 
on the stage, carrying three-legged stools, 
for which they pay a shilling, or having 
them carried by their pages. They do 
not yet " dare " to smoke there, as a large 
number are doing in the pit. The time 
has not come when 

" He dares to bring tobacco on the stage." 

There are disclosed Mycetes, Cosroe, 
Meander, Thereidamas, Menaphon, and 
some supernumeraries ; the principal actors 
are very well dressed, none better than the 
handsome young man who appeared before 
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the curtain, who plays Cosroe. He utters 
his insults to his brother, Mycetes, with a 
slowly-uttered, carefully-accentuated scom,^ 
which is very effective, though he uses 
little action, and is frequently absent, re- 
quiring the assistance of the prompter (who 
was even now an old institution) rather 
obviously. Ortygius acts singularly well 
and carefully, and is applauded on his ap- 
pearance ; he is also very young, but is 
carefully trained, coming of a theatrical 
family ; he is a well-looking fellow, with a 
bull throat, a well-put-on head, and a fine 
eye. The more experienced playgoers tell 
the less so that he is going to take the 
part of Bajazet after Ortygius leaves the 
scene. Thereidamus is greatly applauded, 
for he is the author, and acts his own com- 
position with great care and emphasis^ 
The entrance of Tamberlaine, in the second 
scene, brings down the house ; though the 
actor is, like the other three, extremely 
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young set, he has made his mark already in 
this part a few weeks before ; he has not 
much more beard on his face than the boy 
who is playing Zenocrate beside him, and 
so the second scene comes to an end with 
success. 

Let us listen to these two brave gentle- 
men in a box together, watching the play. 
One is a young gallant of the court, the 
other, his elder brother, a country gentle- 
man, come up to see the sights of the 
town. 

" Thereidamas, you tell me, my dear bro- 
ther, is the author, Christopher Marlowe ; 
then who is he who plays Ortygius so 
well, and is to play Bajazet Y' 

" That is Richard Burbage, the son of 
Jemmy Burbage, who built this playhouse. 
He has been well taught." 

" And he that plays Tamberlaine so 
grandly ?" 
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. " That is young AUeyn, the best of all 
except, as some say, Dick Burbage." 

" And that pretty young springald, who 
plays Cosroe, he that came before the 
curtain when the people were noisy ?'' 

" Oh, he ? He is a young fellow who 
has come to town, from God knows where ; 
he is a pleasant fellow, and well known 
about the playhouse, though he cannot 
act SYoot, brother, if he fail as a player, 
I will take him for a serving-man." 

" And his name ?'' 

"William Shakespeare," says the younger 
brother, carelessly. 

Such a scene is not only possible but 
probable if Shakespeare had joined the 
Lord Chamberlain's company in 1587, and 
if AUeyn had a company of his own start- 
ing at Bristol in 1593.* A hot-headed 
young poet, without any guidance, may 
well have had a head turned by such a 

* See Shak. Soc. Introduction to Northbrooke, p. x. 
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success, and required to wdk carefully* 
Let us have a look, from a hostile eye 
certainly, of the entourage of Shakespeare, 
Burbage, AUeyn, the innkeeper's son, who 
got stage-struck in his father's own inn- 
yard, and Marlowe. 

The stage, never more than half tolerated 
in this city, was now turned into the 
suburbs, and in the protest of the aldermen 
against its establishment, there we read the 
name of Richard Pype, the Lord Mayor 
to whom Gorson had addressed his remon- 
strance. We cannot wonder at this docu- 
ment, if half that is said against the actors 
be true. The Rev. Mr. Stockwood com- 
plains (1578) that they used to dance naked 
about the church during divine service, 
" which is most filthie ; for the heathen^ 
that had never further knowledge than the 
light of nature, have counted it shameful 
for a player to come on the stage without 
a slop :" doubtless no one ever accuses 
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them of that. The irregularities, however, 
of the strolling players, who infested the 
country were so great that the 14th Eliza- 
beth ordains that any company travelling 
which did not belong to a nobleman or 
was licensed by two justices of the peace, 
should be dealt with as rogues and vaga- 
bonds. 

Northbrooke, quotes De Burgo, some- 
time chancellor of Cambridge, with great 
^sto, when he says that the Eucharist is 
not to be administered to " stage-players, 
witches, sorcerers, or any such infamous and 
notorious wicked persons." And ^ain he 
classes together (from the decrees) " inter- 
lude players, comedie players, heretics, 
Jews, and Pagans, as people whose oath 
ought not to be taken, as being infamous ;" 
and yet this man was not such a puritan 
but that he would win hay or com on a 
Sunday! This sounds highly ridiculous 
to us now. A large number of the players 
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were protected by a very virtuous court of 
most brilliant men. Glosson dedicates his 
book to Sir Philip Sidney, a man intolerant 
of anything foul (though certain parts of the 
*' Arcadia " are slightly free and easy) yet 
who, with Elizabeth was a strong patron of 
the drama. However where there is smoke 
there is fire, and the entourage of an 
English theatre must have been queer, 
almost beyond writing down. Heywood's 
apology is the weakest piece ever written, 
he answers nothing. Taking one half of 
what Northbrooke says to be true, a play- 
house was not exactly the place for a man 
who could not resist temptation ; and one 
is bound to confess that neither the "Venus 
and Adonis " of Shakespeare, or the "Hero 
and Leander '* of Marlowe are improving 
poems, beautiful as both of them undoubt- 
edly are. 

There is no reason for supposing that 
Marlowe had his head turned by his sudden 
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and startling success. He had the sense 
to see that his forte lay in strong situations 
and dialogue, bordering on bombast; he 
also perceived that the public would be 
very glad to hear more of Tamberlaine, 
and so he wrote a second part, which is 
about equal to the first, both in its faults 
and its merits, at least such was our im- 
pression reading through it some time ago, 
at which time we remember to have been a 
little tired of Tamberlaine's godless rant. 
Marlowe wrote some better things than 
Tamberlaine. 

We cannot possibly undertake to date 
the plays of Marlowe : others have tried 
to do so, but do not seem to have succeeded. 
We know that the "Jew of Malta" dates 
itself by the third line of the prologue 
spoken by Machiavel — 

" Now the Guise is dead," 

and that is very loose dating. Guise was 
assassinated in December, 1588, therefore 
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this play could not have come out before 

ft 

1589; yet people well able to judge 
think that it was Marlowe's second pro- 
duction. We will take it as being so, 
though we could more easily argue against 
his deterioration by making it his third 
or fourth. The " Jew of Malta " is more 
powerful, shows more care in the study of 
character, and is more " actionable,*' as a 
man once expressed himself to us, than 
Tamberlaine. With our reader's permis- 
sion we will tell the story : there are the 
makings of a most ferocious novel in it, 
as the reader will see. It is a lamentable 
pity that M. Victor Hugo does not under- 
stand English. We have before repudiated 
Marlowe's geography, we in this case only 
doubt his history. Probably M. Hugo 
would make the Wapentake walk in and 
set us all right 

At the time when Farnese was governor 
of Malta, and when his son Ludovic was 
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one of the favourite young gentlemen of 
the island, there lived there an almost 
fabulously wealthy Jew, by name Barabas, 
with a most beautiful and virtuous daughter, 
Abigail. At the time when the story 
opens, Barabas had been turning over his 
money a hundredfold : hating the Chris- 
tians, with much scorn commingled with 
his dislike, he was at that time thriving 
under their protection, and his attitude 
of mere contempt, became changed into a 
loathing, which developed his genius ten 
times more than any of his commercial 
transactions had done. 

Because just now an extremely trouble- 
some affair occurred : the fact was that 
Malta was bound to pay tribute to the 
Turk, and had not paid it for ten years. 
The Porte, which seemed to have been 
going on then very much as it is doing 
now, wanted the money, and decided 
to put in an execution. Young Selim 

VOL. II. 4 
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Calymath was sent off with a fleet to de- 
mand it. 

Farnese, the governor of Malta, was un- 
prepared : he pleaded first for entire for- 
giveness ; then for time ; but Calymath 
would give no more than a month. Farnese 
was defenceless, and had no chance but to 
rob the Jews, of whom Barabas was chief: he 
called them before him. Barabas used his 
caustic wit to such an ill purpose for him- 
self, that while others escaped more easily^ 
he by an outburst of temper got under 
the third article of the law, and was 
mulcted of everything he possessed. His 
friend Shylock managed no better you may 
say, but Shylock was what the Americans 
call a ** low horse-thief " beside Barabas. 
Shylock collapsed at his ruin, Barabas began 
only more magnificent villanies. His 
cursing at this point was fine. 

" The plagues of Egypt and the curse of Heaven 1 
Earth's barrenness and all m^s hatred I 
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Inflict upon them thou great Primus Motor. 
And here upon my knees, striking the earth, 
I ban their souls to everlasting pains 
And extreme tortures of the fiery deep, 
That thus have dealt with me in my distress." 

From this moment, his terrible revenge, 
which swept everything before it, was 
determined on, and pursued, without cessa- 
tion or remorse until the end. 

Now the reader has to attend, almost with 
bated breath. They seized his house and 
turned it into a nunnery, but there was 
wealth beyond calculation concealed there 
of which Farnese, still less the simple 
nuns, did not know anything. How 
was it to be got out ? There was 
only one way, and he took it He caused 
his daughter to become a false nun and so 
gained entrance. In the dead of night she 
secured the treasure and handed it out to 
her father. 

We must pause to say that of all the 

scenes which we have ever read in any 

4—2 
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play, that one between Barabas and Abigail 
is what an old play-going friend calls the 
most '^ creepy crawly," There is utter 
destruction hanging over both father 
and daughter if the slightest thing goes 
wrong. The part of Barabas was played 
by Edward AUeyn in the sixteenth century, 
and Edmund Kean in the nineteenth, a 
proof that there is something in the play. 

Shortly after Barabas had recovered his 
hidden treasure, there arrived at the part 
of Malta one Martin del Bosco, a Spanish 
sailor, with a cargo of Greek, Turk, and 
Moorish prisoners for sale. He at once 
persuaded Farnese to throw off the Turk- 
ish yoke and refuse to pay tribute to 
young Calymath. He persuaded Farnese 
the more readily, as he gave hopes of help 
from Spain. 

Del Bosco's slaves were brought into the 
market-place. Barabas was now as wealthy 
as ever, with a new house as large as that 
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of the governor's, who had seized his 
(Barabas) money to pay the Turks, but had 
kept it for other purposes. Barabas came 
walking towards the slave-market, and met 
Ludovic, the governor's son, who was in- 
cluded in his scheme of revenge. Barabas 
knew that another gentleman, Don Ma- 
thias was in love with his daughter, 
Abigail, who returned his affection, and he 
saw at once that he could make the most 
desperate mischief. He therefore induced 
Ludovic to promise that he would come to 
his house : meanwhile they went together 
to the market while Barabas bought a 
slave. The cynical bargaining, as told by 
Marlowe, is wonderfully clever. 

" Barabas : What ! can he steal, that you 
demand so much ?" 

" Belike he has some new trick for a 
purse," &c 

The scorching, fiendish, and yet careless 
insolence of Barabas was never shown 
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better than in the slave-market. Barabas 
ended by buying Ithamore, a Greek, 
brought up in Arabia, whom he selected 
evidently for the exceeding villany of his 
face : him he had determined to make 
his unscrupulous tool, and at once, with a 
certainty of sympathy, he let Ithamore 
know that he was a perfectly unscrupulous 
old man. The slave Ithamore and Barabas 
compared villanies, and Ithamore won his 
new master's heart by confessing to greater 
devilries than he. 

Ludovic, according to agreement, came 
to see him, and he ordered his daughter 
privately to allow the same Ludovic to 
make love to her to any extent short of 
ruin. She obeyed only too well, though 
she told her father that she only loved 
Mathias. Barabas was as much bent on 
the destruction of Mathias as he was on 
that of Ludovic (for he was the son of a 
very old enemy), and he persuaded Abigail 
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to make a false promise of marriage to the 
latter. By his arrangement, the two rivals 
were allowed to see Abigail alternately in 
an attitude of affection, first with one and 
then with the other : the jealousy thus 
begun was brought to a white-hot pitch by 
a forged challenge purporting to be sent 
by Ludovic to Mathias ; the two unfortu- 
nate young gentlemen met and killed one 
another before Barabas' house ; and so the 
Jew began to be revenged on the Governor 
Farnese by the death of his son. 

The effect of the death of her real lover, 
Mathias, upon Abigail was to drive her 
in earnest this time to Christianity and a 
nunnery. Her father now, in his fury at 
her desertion of him and of her religion, 
added her to his proposed list of victims. 
He told Ithamore his slave (rather fool- 
ishly) that he had adopted him as his heir, 
and with him plotted his next villany. 
The nuns of the convent to which his ' 
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daughter had fled were accustomed to take 
the gifts of the religious on St. James's eve^ 
in the way of food, which was received by 
them in a dark entry, so that both donor and 
recipient were hidden from one another^ 
To this place Ithamore, at the instigation 
of his master, conveyed a bowl of poisoned 
rice, the more willingly as he believed that 
by doing so he was destroying his only 
rival for the old man's possessions. The 
Jew, however, had thus early determined 
to get rid of so dangerous an accomplice as 
soon as he had done with him. 

The Turkish commander returned when 
the promised time of grace had expired^ 
and demanded his tribute : he was met 
with flat defiance from Farnese, who ex- 
pected succour, and departed with the most 
fearful threats against the Maltese. The 
stratagem of Barabas to kill his daughter 
was successful. All the nuns died : Abigail 
was the last to die, but before she died she 
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had confessed herself to Father Barnadine, 
the man who had converted her. Her 
statement implicated her father sufficiently 
to hang him, but being given under the 
seal of confession, Father Barnadine was 
unable to use it against the Jew. The 
knowledge of it, however, was a dangerous 
property to him. Although he could not 
accuse Barabas, he sealed his doom by let- 
ting him know that he was aware of his 
guilt. Barabas was as shifty as ever ; he 
informed Barnadine and another friar^ 
Jacomo, that he was tired of his sins, and 
intended to turn Christian and give all his 
wealth to the Church : he managed so that 
the two foolish friars fell to blows as to 
which of their two houses should secure 
him. He then induced Barnadine to go 
to his house, and made another appointment 
for Jacomo to follow, at one o'clock at night. 
In the mean time, Ithamore and Barabas 
had murdered Barnadine, and set his body 
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against the wall : Friar Jacomo, coming in the 
dead of night, saw, as he thought, his rival 
in the conversion of the rich Jew standing 
against the wall, and refusing to speak : he, 
renewing, as he supposed, the contest of 
the day, struck the dead body with his staff, 
and brought it headlong down : instantly 
Barabas and Ithamore rushed upon him, 
and he was taken, as it were, red-handed^ 
with the corpse before him. The poor 
innocent fool was at once hailed to justice, 
and now the great crisis had come : there 
was but one witness to Barabas' guilt alive, 
and that one was Ithamore. 

He must die ; and he might have known 
it, but he had in spite of his Greek sharp- 
ness taken to Greek pleasures, and besotted 
his brain. He fell into the very bad com- 
pany of a courtesan and a bully, and took 
them by degrees into his confidence, when 
drunk and toying with the courtesan. The 
three — I know no other expression for it 
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— put the screw on Barabas, for, in all, 
eight hundred crowns, under threats of 
exposing him. It became necessary for 
him to act ; he disguised himself as a 
French musician, and came before the 
three worthies in one of their orgies with 
a beautiful nosegay in his hat. The courte- 
san desired the nosegay, and made the 
drunken Ithamore, who was unconsciously 
abusing the Jew before his face, smell it ; it 
was poisoned with the most deadly drugs, 
and the death of. all the three who had 
smelt it was absolutely certain. Barabas 
Jiaving left the doomed three together, 
they made up a new demand on him, and 
sent the bully to execute it 

But at this time Calymath, the Turk, 
came back to Malta to demand his tribute. 
Del Bosco, the noble Spaniard (to whom 
Barabas was indebted for Ithamore) was 
there encouraging Farnese to resist All 
was ready for battle, when there occurred a 
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curious incident. The courtesan appeared 
before Farnese, and accused Barabas of the 
death of his son Ludovic. Farnese at 
once had Barabas and his slave arrested^ 
Ithamore now suffering from the poisoned 
nosegay, Barabas is quite himself. 

" ni go alone ! Dogs do not hate me thus." 

Ithamore confessed everything, Barabas 
nothing, and they were removed; but 
news was almost at once brought to Far- 
nese that the courtesan Bellamora, the 
bully, the slave Ithamore, and the Jew 
Barabas were all dead. It was to be ex- 
pected of the three who had smelt the 
poisoned flowers, but the reader is doubt- 
less puzzled to know of what the arch- 
villain Barabas had died. The officer 
brought in his corpse and laid it before 
Farnese, who turned from it in disgust, and 
leaving with the others to fortify the town, 
he gave orders that it should be thrown 
over the walls. 
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This was done, and the body of Barabas 
was free to enter the Turkish lines. Bara- 
bas was not dead at all ; he had planned 
the incident as carefully as the man in 
Monte Christo : he rose from the ground 
vowing vengeance, went straight to Caly- 
math the Turk, and showing him a secret 
entrance through a sewer into the town 
(probably Civita Vecchia, the old capital, 
not Valetta), enabled him to seize the place 
and take Farnese prisoner, in reward for 
which service Barabas was made Governor 
of Malta, with a body-guard of Janissaries. 

Barabas, however, was very naturally 
uneasy about this giddy elevation, and, 
moresuOf began plotting with the captive 
Farnese to betray Caly math. He prepared a 
great banquet in a kind of pavilion, and on 
Farnese promising him a hundred thousand 
pounds, he prepared a mechanism for the 
destruction of the Turks by the fall of a 
gallery. The catastrophe took place as 
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arranged; but the Turks were only cap- 
tured;*not killed, and Malta was free ; while 
Barabas was let down into a boiling cal- 
dron, from which he defiantly confessed 
his sins, and died cursing. 



" Damned Christian dogs, and Turkish infidels ! 
But now begins the extremity of heat 
To pinch me with intolerable pangs. 
Die life ! fly soul ! tongue curse thy fill, and die T* 



What becomes of the remaining people 
after the death of Barabas is not of much 
importance ; for of thirteen named charac^ 
ters ten come by violent deaths, leaving 
only three — Calymath, Del Bosco, and 
Farnese. This is surely the most blood- 
thirsty play of its length ever written. We 
remember only one more so, which was 
written (we believe by the late Mr. Jerrold) 
in Punch thirty years ago, in which the 
last stage direction is, "They all stab 
themselves : the prompter rushes on- to 
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the Stage, and stabs himself with the 
snuffers. The scene closes." 

If the story of this play is not interest- 
ing, the reader will be pleased to consider 
that we have marred it in our way of tell- 
ing it, and attribute the fault to us : it is an 
eminently readable play, in spite of its 
length, its outrageous improbability, and its 
bombast. Few passages in fiction are more 
intensely interesting than the part where 
Barabas has got rid of every witness save 
Ithamore. We remember, on the first 
reading of this play, holding our breath, 
so to speak, and saying, '* What will the 
old rascal do now ?" Marlowe's way out 
of the difficulty — that of making Ithamore 
ruin himself, and his small, sharp intellect 
by Sybaritism — shows art, true art of a 
high kind. The blank verse^ is always 
good and steady, very often grand. Mar- 
lowe could use the trick of dropping from 
decrassyllabic verse into Alexandrines 
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almost as well as Shakespeare. Not look- 
at that, let us take at random a passage of 
his ordinary verse. Barabas the Jew solilo- 
quises — 

" They say we are a scattered nation ; 
I cannot tell ; but we have scrambled up 
More wealth by far than those who brag of faith. 
There's Kiriah Jairim, the great Jew of Greece ; 
Obed in Bairsah ; Nones in Portugal ; 
Myself in Malta ; some in Italy ; 
Many in France ; and wealthy every one." 

Even in that trifling extract you see the 
hand of an artist of no mean order. A 
botcher or apprentice would have made 
the Jew mention himself first. Marlowe 
knew better ; he makes Barabas mention 
himself lasi, not first, of all named Jews ; 
the habit of deference, born of centuries of 
persecution, comes out here, and Marlowe 
has not missed the point. We must, 
however, dismiss Barabas to his place, 
lest our morals and those of our readers 
suffer; for, although he is only a very 
ugly old Jew, Marlowe has made him 
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such a splendid rascal, that we begin to 
sympathize with him after every one else 
is killed off, save the prigs Farnese and 
Bosco, and the savage Calymath. 

Casting chronology to the winds, and in 
doing so following the example of every 
other biographer of Marlowe, we now ap- 
proach the really fine play of " Edward II." 
The reader will be at once startled by the 
title, and ask if Marlowe has dared to give 
us the concluding scene ? We reply that 
he has, and has given the horrible affair on 
the stage, in total defiance of Horace's 
canon in the Ars Poetica, which he must 
perfectly well have known. 

" Multaque tolles, 
Ex oculis, quae mox narret facundia presens, 
Nee pueros ceram populo Medea trucidet," &c. 

Moreover, Charles Lamb says of the scene, 
" that it moved terror and pity beyond any 
scene ancient or modern with which I am 
VOL. II, 5 
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acquainted." We should say of that pas- 
sage of Charles LamVs *' moved terror and 
pity*' beyond any other of his with which 
we are acquainted — terror because you are 

frightened as to what he will say next, and 
pity that the dear fellow should be so 
blinded by enthusiasm as to commit him- 
self so far. It is, however, not the first 
time that the wondrous genius of Charles 
Lamb has made a swan out of a goose. 
However, in self-defence, we will ask the 
reader if what follows is equal (say) to the 
death of Lear ? 

The King is discovered in the dungeon 
into which the sewage of the Castle falls : 
Lightborn comes in to him ; the King 
guesses his errand, and pleads with him ; 
Lightborn asks him to lie on a bed, which 
is brought. 

" King. These looks of thine can harbour naught but 
death, 
1 see my tragedy written on thy brows ! 
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Yet, stay awhile, forbear thy bloody hand I 
And let me see the stroke before it comes, 
That even then, when I shall lose my life, 
My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 

LiGHTBORN. What means your highness to distrust me 
thus? 

King. What meanest thou to dissemble with me thus I 

• • « * 

Forgive my thoughts for having such a thought. 
I have one jewel left, receive thou this ; 
Still fear I, and I know not what the cause, 
But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 
Oh ! if thou harbourest murder in thy heart 
Let this gift change thy mind and save thy soul. 
Know that I am a king. Oh, at that name, 
I feel a hell of grief ! where is my crown ? 

Gone ! Gone ! and do I still remain alive. 

• • • • 

Something still suggests in my ears. 

And tells me if I sleep I never w.ake I 

This fear is that what makes me tremble thus. 

And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou come ? 

LiGHTBORN. To rid thee of thy life. Martrevis, come.. 

King. I am too weak and feeble to resist ! 
Assist me, sweet God, and receive my souL 

LiGHTBORN. Run for the table. 

King. Oh, spare me, or despatch me in a trice." 

Martrevis brings in a table. The Kingf 
is murdered by holding him down on the 
bed with the table, and trampling on it, which. 

5—2 
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we all know was not the case. Yet Mar- 
lowe is peculiarly careful to hint at the 

crowning horror of all. Martrevis says pre- 
viously : 

" See that in the next room I have a fire, 
And get me a spit, and let it be red hot" 

And when it is all over he says : 

" I fear me that this cry will raise the town." 

Surely Horace's " facundia .presens" would 
have been better than this. However, 
few will be inclined to 'find fault with the 
play as a whole. It is interesting from 
beginning to end, the dialogue singularly 
spirited, and the characters well marked. 
Isabella is more mildly drawn than she is 
in the imaginations of most people : the 
*' She- Wolf of France" is a desperately- 
injured woman : Gaveston is extremely 
like the conception of him by John Leech : 
and the King himself is a hopeless, besotted 
fool. The horror of the play consists in 
the fate of a miserable idiot : in that way it 
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inspires terror, but not much pity. The 
play of Faustus is a much more interesting 
study. 

We do not compare Marlowe's Faust to 
Goethe's for an instant : the latter is a 
masterpiece of speculation, some of which 
is apt to cause a slight pressure on the 
human brain, unless it be of the strongest. 
No cerebral derangement need be dreaded 
by the most timid from reading Marlowe's 
Faust It is a sound, honest, diabolical 
English play, with a good devil. Burns 
sentimentally conceives that the devil is 
capable of better things : Marlowe will have 
none of this nonsense : if you want a devil, 
you shall have one with a vengeance. The 
list of dramatis personce promises well, if 
you read the end of it, which runs thus : 
"The Bishop of Rheims, Lucifer, and 
Beelzebub." The reader must understand 
that, if we make any fun about the play — 
as it is impossible not to do sometimes — 
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we hold it in hearty reverence and admira- 
tion. The play reads better the second 
time than the first ; better on the third than 
the second. 

Faustus had exhausted the sum of human 
knowledge : that is to say, the knowledge 
of books. The men of Marlowe's time 
were nearly all under the impression that 
all possible human knowledge was con- 
tained in the old classics and later classics. 
To give an example of what we mean, 
Gosson, whom we have quoted largely 
above, cannot go straight to his end with- 
out quoting every classic under the sun as an 
authority. The dicta of every man before 
Vespasian whose writings were preserved, 
were to the men of those times as sacred in 
truth as the Jewish Old Testament is to 
Protestants. Few men would dare to con- 
tradict Pliny s old wives' tales, and even 
that most delightful old idiot. Van Helmont, 
would have been an authority. Everything 
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which appeared in Latin, to put it shortly, 
was true. Marlowe rebelled against this, 
and wrote Faustus. If the ancients could 
invent, he could invent ; if they could say 
the first thing that came into their heads, so 
could he. 

Faustus, with all possible human know- 
ledge at his fingers' ends, was launched on 
his night-mare career by a certain passage 
in the Bible : 

"** Stipendium peccati mors esty ha ! Siipendium^^ 

— that's hard — 

Why then belike we must sin and so consequently die, 

Ay, we must die an everlasting death. 

What doctrine call you this ? ' che sera, sera,' none." 

Faustus, in short, with his lust for om- 
nipotence, cast God's gentle government 
aside, and became a miserable slave to the 
devil. Marlowe could not see, in the then 
state of human knowledge, that anything 
was left to an ambitious scholar, when all 
sources of human knowledge were sucked 
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dry, save the supernatural The superna- 
tural at that time meant the diabolical, and 
orthodoxy was more necessary to personal 
safety than it is now. So Marlowe, instead 
of going to sea himself, sends Faustus on 
the waves of wild speculation, and stands 
upon the shore himself. 

The first known edition of the play is 
that of 1604. Even at that early date, 
eleven years after the author's death, it 
was, in all probability, extensively " tin* 
kered" by more than one hand, as was the 
custom of the time, to be seen passim. In 
all human probability, Shakespeare had his 
hand in it, as he certainly had in the intro- 
duction to the No6le Kinsmen of Fletcher. 
The following passage, for instance, is- 
considerably more like Shakespeare than 
' anything else in Marlowe's works, or any- 
one else's. It gives us that almost unnatu- 
rally sharp dialogue of which Shakespeare 
was the master : 
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Enter Wdgner, 

1ST Scholar. How now Scub : Where's thy master? 

Wagner. God in Heaven knows. 

2ND Scholar. What ! dost not thou know ? 

Wag. Yes, I know, but that follows not. 

1ST SCH. Go to, sirrah ! leave your jeering, and tell us 
-where he is. 

Wag. That follows not necessarily by force of argument,, 
that you being licentiates should stand upon ; therefore, 
acknowledge your error and be attentive. 

2ND SCH. Why ! didst thou not say thou knewest ? 

Wag. Have you any witness of it ? 

1ST SCH. Yes, sirrah ; I heard you. 

Wag. Ask my fellows if I be a thief. 

2ND SCH. Well, you will not tell us ? 

Wag. Yes, sir, I will tell you; yet, if you were not 
dunces you would not ask me such a question. For is not 
he corpus naturale — igitur mobile ? then wherefore should 
you ask me such a question ? But that I am by nature 
phlegmatic, slow to wrath, and prone to lechery (to love I 
would say), it were not for you to come within forty foot of 
the place of execution, although I do not doubt to see you 
both hanged the next sessions. 

This seems to us in all probability a 
" tag," we believe it is called, of Shakes- 
peare's. Alterations went on until we come 
to the edition of 16 16, which we should 
have thought it was unnecessary to publish 
at all with the edition of 1604 handy. We 
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will, however, proceed to say something 
about this famous play from our point of 
view, before telling our readers what 
greater men have thought of it. 

In speculative thought it ranks very low ; 
there is a good and an evil principle, and 
the good principle has won ; yet the good 
principle represented at extreme moments 
by the bleeding Saviour, permits evil to 
the almost incredible extent of a man, by 
bleeding his arm, and uttering some non- 
sense, selling his soul into everlasting tor- 
ment. The permission of evil is an old 
trouble with all churches, we are bound to 
say that Marlowe has done nothing to solve 
it. Looked at religiously, the play is hope- 
lessly irreligious. The Supreme Being, or, 
as Marlowe almost always calls him (when 
he takes the trouble to mention him), the 
Primus Motor, is as savagely vindictive 
over the gross indiscretion of Faustus, as 
he could possibly be over the nameless 
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iniquities of De Retz or Nero. In Mar- 
lowe's Hell there is an utter equality of 
punishment, which would apply to Damiens 
or Mrs. Brownlow equally, for they both 
died unrepentant ; the one because he 
thought that he honestly tried to rid the 
world of a tyrant, the second because she 
was an ingrained devil. Marlowe knows 
nothing of purgatory, nothing of the 
^* Dream of Gerontius ; " he only knows, 
and apparently believes, in the real old 
Puritan and Papist Hell ; everlasting tor- 
ment unless certain formulas have been 
gone through : the Roman Catholics of 
the present day are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the Roman Catholics of the days 
of the Inquisition. But it is only fair to 
Marlowe to show that his choice in religion 
lay between that of the Jesuits and the 
Papacy; that of Queen Elizabeth ; and that 
of Puritanism. The last form of religion 
was one which attracted free thought at that 
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time : it offered him Hell unless he would 
give up earning his living by writing stage 
plays. When Marlowe came to London 
nine-tenths of English hearts were in flat 
rebellion against the Papacy. No one knew 
which way Elizabeth might go next : the 
Puritans hated his art, and so Marlowe 
was left entirely without a creed. 

Under these circumstances he began to 
think for himself; and he wrote down some 
of the results of his thoughts in this play. 
His speculations as to the Old Testament 
seem to have gone a little further than 
Doctor Colenso, and '* Essays and Re- 
views." His speculation, as to the New 
Testament, seem to have gone as far as 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and Renan, but never 
so far as Percy Bysshe Shelley ; (we are 
now thinking of certain notes to Qtteen Mab). 
It is certain, however, that at the time of his 
most lamentable death, there was a process 
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or warrant out against him for religious 
speculation at a time when every one was 
speculating whether there would be any 
religion left at all. The late Mr. Dickens 
occasionally says a happy thing : he says 
in his description of the old churchyard, 
**the clergyman's horse was blundering 
about among the graves, expounding the 
text that all flesh was grass ; a donkey who 
had essayed to expound the same text 
without being duly qualified and ordained 
was doing penance in the pound hard 
by." 

It was very much the same we fear with 
Christopher Marlowe. An Erastian or Es- 
tablished Church, like that of the Infallible 
Popish Church as at present existing in 
Germany, is singularly impatient of heresy ; 
the Erastian divines of the times of Eliza- 
beth would not tolerate Marlowe. After 
the publication of Faustus every one was 
against him : he had succeeded in pleasing 
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nobody : his very Lucifer must have been 
pronounced to be unorthodox by all par- 
ties (though he is wicked enough in all 
conscience), because Marlowe, not being 
duly qualified and ordinanced could not 
possibly know anything about the orthodox 
devil. If you doubt me, read the books of 
that time, and see for yourself what limit of 
thought was allowed beyond certain bounds. 
Read afterwards how the Pilgrim Fathers 
left England in the Mayflower to carry out 
their religious imperiumin imperio without 
interference, and well they did it. " They 
sought a faith's pure shrine ;'' and made the 
ways straight for Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Cardinal M*Closkey,and the Spiritualists; in 
fact, for the Hub generally. We wonder 
what they think of their monstrous religious 
tyranny now. Therefore pardon poor Mar- 
lowe if he went astray in his religious mat- 
ters. How could he have done otherwise if 
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he thought independently in those times ? 
Let us quietly and from a common sense 
point of view see what he was : that is 
easily done. He was an impulsive 
young man with a nearly splendid poetic 
genius : he probably lived (to use the 
slang of this day) fast, but there is no 
actual proof that he lived hard, and he was 
killed in a squabble which might have hap- 
pened to Shakespeare, to Ben Jonson, to 
Beaumont, to Fletcher, or to any one. Too 
much is made of the man altogether, for 
good and for evil. At the time when 
Marlowe was killed, was Shakespeare 
living a very reputable life ? Can any one 
say anything against Marlowe such as is 
known about Beaumont and Fletcher? 
Who has accused him of being such a 
tipsy blackguard as Drummond of Haw- 
thornden accused Ben Jonson of being ? I 
open a very good biographical dictionary 
from curiosity ; I find the dates correct 
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(with the exception of the succession of 
his plays, which must be left to Lord Dun- 
dreary), and I find that his life was dis- 
reputable : it may be so, but we want 
more proofs than we have. 

Charle Lamb has chosen piously to 
besmirch .Marlowe. When Lamb is his 
own dear self, he is delightful, but when he 
is goody he is unfair. Charles Lamb has 
no business to be goody, it was not in his 
nature: he was pre-eminently a mildly 
naughty person. He has defended certain 
plays, a hundred years after Marlowe, 
which we have certainly read, but which 
we have thrust into our desk on the ap- 
proach of any other member of the house- 
hold. Why, therefore, does he expend his 
virtue on Marlowe, and excuse Wycherly. 
Their work he praises equally, but surely 
he might have written more kindly about 
Marlowe than he does. 

To compare Marlowe's Faust with 
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Goethe's Fausty is to ^ay what Marlowe's 
, play is not. As a play Marlowe's is in- 
finitely finer than Goethe's, because no one 
could possibly set Goethe's play on the 
stage, whereas Marlowe had had his nose 
brought to the theatrical grindstone and 
wrote for the stage. The earlier parts of 
Goethe's Faust are obviously copied from 
Marlowe, not even from the old legends of 
FaustuSy which might have been common 
to both. The latter parts of Goethe's 
Faust depart utterly from Marlowe: 
Goethe's Fausty at the beginning is dis- 
tinctly poor, but it is obvious that when he 
sees what a splendid subject he has to deal 
with (forgive another catachresis) he soars 
away on eagle's wings and leaves Marlowe 
far behind him. 

Marlowe's Faustus stands almost alone 
among famous plays, by the entire absence 
of female characters ; for the Duchess of 
Anholt and the Hostess are scarcely cha- 

VOL. II, 6 
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racters in any sense of the word. Goethe's 
play, reading it now, gives one the impres- 
sion that he, too, for a considerable space, 
forgot all about the existence of women, 
and then, by one of those so-called lucky 
master-strokes (which, oddly enough, only 
occur in the works of men of great genius), 
conceived Margaret, a character which will 
live to all ages, not because there was half 
as much in her as there is in David Cop- 
perfield's aunt, or Mrs. Glegg; not to men- 
tion Beatrice, Isabella, Viola, Ophelia, and 
a few other trifling persons of that kind ; 
but because of the infinite pathos and sad- 
ness which surrounds her. Goethe's t'aust 
is at times confused, and often silly. One 
of the grandest strokes of genius in it is in 
the Walpurgis night, where Die Halbs' 
witch is aiming at perfection, and cannot 
compass it. The beginning is borrowed 
from the Book of Job, the immediate con- 
tinuance from Marlowe; more than we 
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dare accuse him of from Shakspeare ; the 
rest is certainly from the master's own 
hand. We are very sorry, as an English- 
man, to record our opinion ; but there are 
few things in Shakspeare superior to 
the last scene in Goethe's Faust. No one 
has ever done better than that dimly heard, 
" Heinrich ! Heinrich !" and they have put 
the whole thing into an opera and spoilt it, 
as they have that last terrible suggestive 
scene in the Bride of Lammermoor. 
Heaven forgive them 1 

Mr. Hazlitt, whose judgments, of course^ 
possess enormous weight, does not rank 
Marlowe's play so highly as the majority of 
other people, and we are bound in honesty 
to give his criticism upon it, from which we, 
following in the wake of other authorities far 
greater, dissent. " I do not think," says Mr. 
Hazlitt, " the Jew of Malta so characteris- 
tic a specimen of this writer's powers. It 
has not the same fierce glow of passion or 

6—2 
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expression. It is extreme in act, and out- 
rageous in plot and catastrophe ; but it has 
not the same vigorous filling up. The 
author seems to have relied on the horror 
of the subject, and the natural disgust 
excited against the principal character to 
rouse the feelings of the audience : for the 
rest it is a tissue of gratuitous, unprovoked, 
and incredible atrocities, which are com- 
mitted, one upon the back of the other, 
by the parties concerned, without motive^ 
passion^ or object^ Now, whatever is right, 
the words which we have put into italics 
are utterly wrong : unless we are to deny 
that a mad passion of revenge, blind and 
ferocious as that of a fiend, may not be 
produced in a nature organically at once 
wicked and strong, such as that of Ba- 
rabas, by persecutions as foul as those 
which he suffered by the hands of Farnese 
and the other Maltese : by the desertion of 
his own only daughter to the hated religion ; 
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and other matters into which we will not 
recur. As for the " national hatred/' why, 
all the other Jews in the play are respect- 
able members of society, and his own 
daughter a virtuous, pious, and amiable 
young lady enough, though obviously afraid 
of her father. We are not alone in saying, 
with others, if they would be bold enough 
to say so, that Mr, Hazlitt's usual critical 
acumen has deserted him here. 

To get Marlowe at his worst, I should 
go to the Munare at Paris^ which seems 
to have little or no merit, but to have been 
written to " catch the groundlings." The 
play could be acted in two hours, and there 
are sixteen " coram populo*' murders in it 
The following are the principal stage Inci- 
dents in it : — The old Queen of Navarre 
is poisoned with a pair of gloves ; Admiral 
Coligni has the two famous attacks made 
on him, his body being abused on the stage ; 
" Loraine the Preacher" is stabbed to death 
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by Guise; Seboren is killed in the same 
way by Mount Sorul; Ramus is stabbed 
personally by Anjou (which is a flight of 
fancy) ; two schoolmasters are stabbed by 
the Duke of Guise ; five or six Protestants 
are killed on the stage; Charles IX. is 
poisoned by his mother, Catherine de 
Medici (which supposes an interval of 
twenty months, and a denial that Charles 
died in horror of mind by a natural disease) ; 
Mergeroun is murdered by a soldier ; the 
Duke of Guise is murdered on the stage by 
hired men of Henry III. ; the Cardinal of 
Lorraine is strangled on the stage; and 
lastly, Henry III. brings the curtain down 
by dying of a wound from a poisoned 
knife. Such was the ranting fustian which 
the ablest man of his time was encouraged 
to put on the stage to suit popular agita- 
tion. Not a word is said about the night of 
terror at the English Embassy, when young 
Philip Sidney had fled to Walsingham, 
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With the rest of his horrified countrymen, to 
seek an asylum, which they expected every 
moment would be violated; and at this 
time Marlowe had to contend with men 
like Lyly, Decker, Marston, and Webster, 
It may give some clue to the estimation 
in which he and his contemporaries were 
held, to quote from a play acted at Cam- 
bridge a short time after this, called The 
Return from Parnassus^ which is very 
valuable in many ways, as giving the idea 
of the sufferings of errant students : the 
authors best known then are criticised, and 
some of them we never heard, and we the 
more frankly admit that, because the great- 
est of modern critics makes the same con- 
fession. Those best known now are put in 
the following order : — Ingenuoso, after the 
return from Parnassus to Cambridge, asks 
Judex's opinion of them. What is the 
judgment of Spenser ? — 

" JUD. A sweeter swan than ever sung in Po, 
A shriller nightingale than ever blest 



. / 
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The prouder groves of self-admiring Rome. 

Blythe was each valley and each shepherd proud. 

When he did chant his rural minstrelsy. 
• • • • • 

And yet for all this unregarding toil, 
Unlaced the line of his deserved life, 
Denying maintenance for his dear relief ; 
Careless even to prevent his exigency, 
Scarce deigning to shut up his dying eye/ 



»r 



Next, Constable : — 

'' Doth take the willing ear 
And lays it up in willing prizonment" 

Daniel uses other art more than his own, 
but is praised. Lodge is very lightly 
spoken of : — 

^' Lodge for his oar in every paper boat 
He that turns over Galen every day, 
To sit and simper Euphne's legacy." 

This is evidently an allusion to " Euphne's 
Shadow," which was published by Greene 
in Lodge's absence, and attributed to " his 
absent friend. Some think that it was 
written by Greene himself; possibly he 
wrote part of it, for he and Lodge once at 
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all events wrote a play together. Posterity- 
has rather reversed this light opinion of 
Lodge. Next on the list comes Michael 
Drayton : 

'' Drayton's sweet music is like a sanguine dye. 
Able to ravish the rash gazer's eye." 

The last expression was " ravished " by 
George Herbert, and as a judgment on 
him he has nearly ruined one of the most 
beautiful songs in our language by using it. 
John Davis is next praised and then 
Mr. Hazlitt's great friend Marston is 
roundly abused to his (and our) great in- 
dignation. Ben Jonson is now taken in 
hand with an equally severe but less 
polished hand than that of Drummond. 

" INGENUOSO. Benjamin Jonson ? 

Judex. The wittiest fellow of a bricklayer in England. 

Ingenuoso. a mere empiric ; one that gets what he 
has by observation, and makes only nature privy to what 
he indites ; so slow an inventor that he were better to be- 
take him to his old trade of bricklaying. A blood 
whoreson, — [what on earth is that f\ — as confident now of 
making a book as he was in times past of laying a brick.'^ 
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*" William Shakspcare ? 
Who lomes Adoois or Locico^s npCy 
His sweeter rerse rontains heait-ffobbiiig file. 
Could bat a greater sabfect lum content. 
Without lore^s lazy foolish la u gi ushm ent/ 

And now last of all what do they say of 
the man who has occupied so much of my 
reader's time — I hope not without interest 
— ^what is their epitaph on poor Marlowe, 
stabbed accidentally in his wild noble brain 
by his own dagger in a shameful brawl at 
a time when Shakespeare, a young man of 
the same age, was scarcely let loose upon 
his glorious career. Alas ! but litde, what 
can we say more ? 



^ Marlowe was happy in his bnsldned mnse^ 
Alas ! unhappy in his life and end. 
Pity it is that art so ill should dwdl. 
Wit lent from Heaven, but vices sent firom HelL' 





FLETCHER AND BEAUMONT. 

EFORE calling our readers' at- 
tention to some of the many 
beautiful and pleasant stories of 
these two authors, whose friendship is a 
household word among us, we will give a 
short account of their families and their 
surroundings from the best sources at 
our disposal. 

It is probable that in the history of 
English literature no two families ever 
produced such a number of writers of more 
than average merit in the same time. The 
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litenuy history of the Beaumonts and 
Fletchers would be a work far beyond the 
scope of a mere essay like this, and would 
make a large and highly interesting volume^ 
or series of volimies^ which would give 
employment to the most diligent author for 
some yearS) if he undertook his task in the 
interesting and exhaustive manner of Pro- 
fessor Masson in his life of Milton ; a book 
which we confess grows more agreeable^ 
nay, necessary to us, year by year. Such a 
work would be, like the one just named, 
almost a httle history of England for the 
period in itself. But not to build too laige 
a portico to an himible temple, we will 
plunge at once into the somewhat confusing 
relationships which existed between the 
various persons who owned the two cele- 
brated names, and who differed as widely 
in their mode of life as they did in their 
style of writing. We will begin with the 
Fletchers. 
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Dr. Fletcher, the celebrated Bishop of 
London, had for one son John Fletcher, 
the poet, the subject of our memoir, while 
it is possible, though improbable, that 
Lawrence Fletcher, the actor, was also an 
older brother of the poet. The bishop 
had a celebrated brother. Dr. Giles Fletcher : 
he was a poet ; he also went on an embassy 

to Russia, and wrote an account of that 
country. He had two mighty sons, Phineas 
and Giles, first cousins of our poet, whose 
works have lived and are likely to live, 
but whom we must pass over here. 

Bishop Fletcher, the father of the poet, 
was one of those amusingly erratic geniuses 
who always ultimately fall on their legs, in 
spite of all their eccentricities, and die well 
off as far as th^ are concerned, in spite of 
all want of thrift, though their families 
after them are seldom well provided for. 
He was the son of a clergyman of Kent or 
Norfolk, it is uncertain which. He went 
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to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
won honour and repute. He was made 
the prebend of Islington, in the church of 
St Paul's, and for a short time was presi- 
dent of St. Benet College. In 1574 he 
was officiating at Rye, in Sussex. It is 
most probable, though we are the first 
to notice the fact, that he was there the 
year before (as he might well have been,, 
though still holding his Cambridge pre- 
ferment), and by his elegant manners and 
appearance might have attracted the 
notice of Queen Elizabeth at the enter- 
tainment given to her by the corporation 
in that year. At this place in Decem- 
ber, 1579, was born to him his famous 
son John. In 1581 Dr. Fletcher became 
chaplain to the Queen, and in 1583 he was 
made Dean of Peterborough. He held 
the prebend of Long Sutton, in Lincoln 
Cathedral; of Alderkirk; and the very rich 
living of Barnack, near Stamford, where 
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are the famous stone-quarries from which 
so many cathedrals are built. 

As Dean of Peterborough he comes sud- 
denly forward with awful prominence into 
one of the most ghastly and lurid scenes in 
history, and his name will be remembered 
as long as history is read. This comely, 
courtly prelate, whose personal appearance 
was of such interest to Queen Elizabeth 
that she once scolded him about the trim of 
his beard, was selected to attend Mary 
Stuart on the scaffold and ask her at the 
last moment to change her faith ; we would 
not have stood in his place that morning 
for fifty times his large pluralities. 

'^ The axe leant against the rail, and two masked figures 
stood, like mutes, on either side, at the back. The Queen 
of Scots, as she swept in, seemed as if coming to take part 
in some solemn pageant. " You will do your duty," she 
answered (to Lord Shrewsbury), and rose as if to kneel 
and pray. 

" The Dean of Peterborough, Dr. Fletcher, approached 
the rail. 'Madam,' he began, with a low obeisance, 
*the Queen's most excellent Majesty — * 'Madam, the 
Queen's most excellent Majesty — ^ thrice he commenced 
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his sentence, wanting words to pursue it When he re- 
pemted the words a fourth time, she answered him with 
utter scorn. ' Change your opinion, madam/ he cried, his 
tongue being loosed at last, *' repent of your sins, settle 
your faith in Christ, and by him be saved.' " — (Froude, vol. 
xii. p. 253.) 

How poor the most awful passages in 
the son's plays read after the real tragedy 
in which the father took part ! No one 
seems to have taken the trouble to remark 
that this scene must have been the subject 
of frequent conversation between the bishop 
and the poet 

Such eminent services, rendered by such 
a handsome man, were not long unre- 
warded. In 1589 he was made Bishop of 
Bristol by a not very creditable job, and in 
1 59 1 Lord High Almoner : next he became 
Bishop of Worcester, and in 1595 Bishop 
of London. He had been a widower now 
two years, and he signalised his succession 
by marrying a woman of scandalous cha- 
racter, a Lady Baker. The Queen was 
furious, as well she might be. She forbade 
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liiin to come near the Court, and made 

« 

Archbishop Whitgift suspend him from his 
functions. I ndeed, one cannot wonder at her 
anger ; for a man of her own making, one 
of her pet parsons — z. man in whose very - 
beard she had taken an almost motherly 
interest — to go, knowing her opinions about 
clergymen being married at all, and fly in 
the face of religion and common decency, 
was too much. However, the beard made 
its way back into royal favour by slow 
degrees ; he was reinstated, and we hear of , 
a royal visit to his house at Chelsea, when 
in 1596 he died while he was smoking a 
pipe. A strange, changeful life ; he seems 
to have been a talented man of the most 
admirably charming manners. Of his 
affairs we must speak presently in the 
proper time. 

Is there any line in Fletcher which 
alludes to his father? We can discover 
none ; but then we are not going to follow 

VOL. II. 7 
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the lead of one author, the result of whose 
astonishing life of Shakespeare is that he 
had no powers of imagination at all, and 
that every character must have been some 
real person. On the same grounds George 
Eliot must have known Silas Marner inti- 
mately. Did Fletcher intend to speak of 
his father when he said : 

" Else he were a god : 
Yet so near, as he is, he comes to heaven 
That we may see, so far as flesh can paint us. 
Things only worthy them and only those 
In all his actions." 

John Fletcher was born at Rye, not, as 
Mr. Campbell says, probably in London. 
The birth-place of a popt is generally con- 
sidered to have some influence on his line 
of thought in after life ; but we cannot dis- 
cover any such influences in Fletcher. He 
never writes like a Milton, or even a 
Thomson ; we doubt he was a Londoner 
at heart : 

" Now the lusty Spring is seen. 
Golden yellow, gaudy blue, 
Daintily invites the view 
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Everywhere, on every g^een, 
Roses blushing as they blow, 
And enticing men to pull ; 
Lilies whiter than the snow. 
Woodbines of sweet honey full, 
All love's emblems, and all cry, 
' Ladies, if not plucked, we die/ ^ 

These are not the lines of a country- 
man at all Beautiful as they are in melody, 
they are poor when put beside Milton's 
" Allegro." 

Rye, then one of the Cinque Ports on the 
coast of Sussex, has by no means suffered 
the fate of Sandwich or Hythe, two other 
Cinque Ports, for it is'a busy place even now, 
doing great things in the way of shipbuild- 
ing, mackerel fishing, and sea-borne coal> 
for its more prosperous sister Hastings, as 
well as exportation of wool to France. If 
Sir Richard Fletcher (we give him his old 
parson's title) went straight from Rye to 
Peterborough, his son John, the poet, must 
have been four years old when he left Rye> 

7—2 
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and SO his first impressions must have been 
gained at Peterborough, and the most im- 
portant of his earlier recollections must have 
been his father's expedition to Fotheringay 
and the Spanish Armada. 

At twelve years old he went to Cam- 
bridge to the college of which his father 
had been head; his father then being 
Bishop of Bristol and High Almoner, and 
in two years, his father being now Bishop 
of Worcester, he was made one of the 
Bible clerks of St Benet's. Of his at- 
tainments at the University we know very 
little, but he took his degrees ; as far as 
we know, his early life cannot be traced 
with any certainty in his plays. 

From Rye, Peterborough, Worcester, and 
Cambridge, we must suddenly shift to a 
little hamlet in the parish of Belton, five 
miles N.E. of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leices- 
tershire ; the name of the hamlet is Grace 
Dieu, and above it rises Charnwood Forest, 
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a mass of (now) partially enclosed moorland, 
consisting of trap rock and slate, about 
eighteen thousand acres in extent. Grace 
Dieu is still a highly interesting place ; on 
an Augustine nunnery, founded in the 
middle of the twelfth century, stands now 
the old manor house, with a Roman 
Catholic chapel attached. Close by is a 
Trappist monastery, with a crucifix on a 
rock, which can be seen for a long distance. 
Charnwood Forest was to Francis Beau- 
mont what the Forest of Arden was to 
Shakespeare. 

While Dr. Fletcher, the churchman, was 
climbing from honour to honour by various 
means, Beaumont the elder was succeeding 
in the world by somewhat less tortuous 
means. He was a gentleman of good family, 
whose profession was the law. In 1589 he 
was serjeant-at-law, in 1592 he was a justice 
of Common Pleas. He married a widow 
of good family, and by her had three sons : 
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Henry, John, and Francis. Sir Francis 
Beaumont, the father, died in 1598, two 
years after Bishop Fletcher. His son, Sir 
Henry, died in 1605. His brother, Sir 
John Beaumont, the poet, succeeded hin:i 
•and was created a baronet. One of his 
biographers is rather short with him. Camp- 
bell says, " he wrote ' Bosworth Field ;' 
which may be compared to Addison's 
' Campaign,' without any compliment to 
either." We quite agree, but we should 
like to see his * Crown of Thorns,* as there 
is a possibility of its being very good. He 
is, however, eclipsed by his young brother 
utterly. 

Of Francis Beaumont, friend of Fletcher, 
the latter sings — 

" Oh noble youth, to thy he'er dying name. 
Oh happy youth, to thy still growing fame, 
To thy long peace on earth, this sacred knell 
Our last loves ring, Farewell ! farewell ! farewell ! 
Go, happy soul, to thy eternal birth ! 
And press his body lightly, gentle Earth." 
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Mr. Dyce notices that Fletcher makes 
the last beautiful line do duty twice : other 
later poets have used it more than three 
times twice, but no one seems to have re- 
marked that it is not original : it is from' 
the 475th and following line of the 
A Ices lis — 

yQiMtv €7ravw0£ triaoi — 

and it was probably familiar to Fletcher 
at an early age. The subject of this 
excellent dirge was in all probability 
not born at Grace Dieu, as is generally 
supposed, as the year of his birth, 
about 1584 to 1585, finds his father 
practising the law in London; at twelve 
years old he went to Oxford, to Broad- 
^ates Hall, which is now Pembroke Col- 
lege. A very singular fact is this. The 
father of one of our greatest geniuses was 
like Fletcher's father, rector of Barnack, 
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and also, like Beaumont, a student at Pern- 
broke. Such coincidences do not oftea 
happen. 

Beaumont took no degree, and entered 
at the Inner Temple, but before we go oa 
with him we had better make a clean* 
sweep of all the other Beaumonts ; none 
of whom seem to have been able to keep 
their hands off a pen. 

Francis Beaumont, master of the Charter- 
house, was a poet whose works are now 
nearly forgotten, Francis Beaumont, nephew 
of our poet was a poet also, and became a 
Jesuit : another Sir John Beaumont also 
claims our attention ; he was a tremendous 
athlete and was killed at the siege of 
Gloucester, in 1 644 : he assisted Falkland,^ 
Buckhurst, Henry King, (brother to Milton's 
Lycidas), Hawkins, Feltham, Donne, Ford^ 
and many others in a work, the " Jonsonus 
Viribus/' which appears to us now ridicu • 
lous but which had its meaning at the 
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time. In It Ben Jonson is praised for his 
"purification" of the stage. Now Ben 
Jonson's plays are in the main such that 
they could not possibly be read aloud, but 
they are purity itself compared with some 
which we have had to read. We can 
detect nothing in the works of the second 
Sir John Beaumont which the reader 
would very much care for.. As far as that 
very important person, the general reader,, 
is concerned, the literary remains of the 
second Sir John Beaumont are perfectly 
safe from disturbance. 

Doctor Joseph Beaumont, master of 
Peter-house, Cambridge, seems also to have 
hit off neither the genius of his own age,, 
or any other. He was, however, deeply 
given to ink, though otherwise a man of 
blameless character and of considerable 
attainments. He wrote a poem in twenty- 
four cantos called ^'Psyche, or Love's 
Mystery I' displaying the intercourse between 
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"** Christ and the Soul." All we can remem- 
ber of It is that we have a dim recollection 
of not having been able to read it at a 
time when we would have read anything. 
This Doctor Beaumont must have written 
far more than his great relative Francis. 
He published four additional cantos of 
Psyche before he died : the book was 
read in Devonshire within thirty years, 
and may be still. 

Having said all which we think necessary 
about John Fletcher and Francis Beau- 
mont's antecedents, let us look rather shortly 
at their surroundings, and see under what 
circumstances they (probably) made their 
friendship. The date of the beginning of 
that friendship is not known. The larger 
amount of evidence points to the theory 
that Ben Jonson brought them together : a 
loud man like Ben Jonson is- a very likely 
person to break down any petty modesties 
or jealousies which might have existed 
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between two such youths as Fletcher 
and Beaumont In society at the present 
day you sometimes find a man a mere 
selfish bear, like Ben Jonson, who from his 
boorishness says much that other people 
would leave unsaid. The companionship 
of Beaumont and Fletcher may have been 
begun, for aught we know, at the Mermaid, 
through Ben Jonson's influence: he was 
bully there. This is, however, the purest 
conjecture, and not altogether our own. 

Now we come to the consideration of 
the Mermaid tavern, and of the wondrous 
wit which went on there. The Saturday 
Review in its happiest vein said once, that 
the authors and actors had migrated to the 
palatial halls of the Garrick Club, but that 
where the wits were gone they had no 
idea : we have no idea either. The nuisance 
of ** wits " has been abated by the march 
of civilization : We knew one of the last 
many years ago, and always fled at his 
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approach : he stopped reasonable conversa- 
tion in the most emphatic way : vain^ 
shallow, silly; conceiving that the world 
was influenced in these later times by 
Calembours and epigrams, he was a horrible 
plague. Talk about the Factory Act, and 
he would say that " Ashley's kids wanted 
cleaning," and so on until the stoipach of 
the memory gets sick in the effort of 
remembrance. On the other hand we 
once enjoyed the society of a man who 
kept half England laughing continuously 
both by his periodical writings and by his 
plays, and he talked very much about 
gardening and the advantages of living in 
the country, of politics, and other sensible 
matters. We do not say that Ben Jonson 
was as bad as one of our later wits, but 
he must have been, judging by some of his 
plays, pretty intolerable : and Fletcher and 
Beaumont must at first have opened their 
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€yes very wide at th^ conversation: for 
they were both, at all events, gentlemen. 

At the Mermaid there would be about 
the time of Beaumont and Fletcher's meet- 
ing probably on an average night such men 
as these : Polyolbion Drayton, still a young 
man of about thirty-two ; next an extremely 
well-dressed and well-kept man about fifty, 
known then and hereafter as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, still in good fortune ; for the 
^ueen we suppose to be not yet dead. 
Sir Walter is talking in a dignified manner 
about his quarrel ^with Sir Amias Preston 
and assuring one or two courtiers who have 
<iropped in that there will be no duel in all 
probability, about which they believe as 
much as they choose. Here is another 
man not unknown to fame and worthy of 
being examined closely : he is dressed with . 
a blue cloak and white silk hose, a great 
dandy in his way, and very good-looking : 
he puts his sword upon the table and takes 
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tobacco out of Sir Walter's box. He Is only 
a boy come up on a frolic from Salisbury ; 
no one minds him ; but he is Philip Mas- 
singer for all that, and he discounts his 
fame by taking himself at his own valua- 
tion. The handsome youth sitting on the 
other side of Sir Walter is young Ford, to 
whom Sir Walter is telling the most won- 
derful tales of the mineral wealth of 
Guiana, tales which he unfortunately be- 
lieves himself, and the belief in which is 
to cost him his head one day. The com- 
pany are settled, when there comes a roar 
from the door as from a lion, and the 
drawer is sent backwards. 

A man of terrific physical strength, sa 
built that he seems almost deformed, enters 
the room. His face is very ugly, and his 
dress is untidy ; but with all his drawbacks, 
he has a presence of face and figure which 
shows him to be a man of great mark. 
Two young men, who have been sitting 
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aside together unnoticed, talking to one 
another as young men, strangers to one 
another, will do, now accidentally touch 
hands, which will never meet but in warm 
friendship on this side of the grave, and 
Fletcher says to Beaumont, " That is Ben 
Jonson." 

So they sit and listen to the conversation, 
of which Ben Jonson gets rather more than 
his share, and some of which causes Sir 
Walter Raleigh to look extremely dis- 
pleased. Beaumont and Fletcher mean- 
while are stealing glances at one another,, 
and wondering whether they are likely to 
improve their acquaintance. Later in the 
evening a smooth shorn man, a trifle older 
than when we saw him last, comes in, and 
Fletcher says, ** Dick Burbage, the actor. 
I am afraid that the man you wish to see, 
will not come to-night.'' 

But here he comes at last. The drawer 
casts open the door, and announces '^ Mr. 
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Shakespeare." Beaumont's arm somehow 
finds Itself round Fletcher's neck, and he 
looks at " the divine William" with his 
chin on the latter's shoulder. 

'* How calm and solemn he is, Fletcher," 
says Beaumont. "Act! of course he can't act 
with that immovable face ; I should as soon 
expect one of the effigies of my ancestors at 
Grace Dieu to come off his tomb and dance 
in the church. See ! Fletcher, he is looking 
at us; now he looks at Jonson, and his 
face lights up. I wish he would look at 
me like that. Fletcher, let us be friends. 
Now let us hear what he says." 

Not very much, but that to the purpose. 
He seems to have some slight contempt 
for the style of conversation. At the end 
of the evening he comes up to Fletcher, 
whom he has met before, and asks him to 
introduce his young friend. As Fletcher 
does not know more than that his young 
friend's name is Beaumont, that gentleman 
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has to explain to Shakespeare that he is 
the son of Sir John Beaumont, of the Court 
of Common Pleas. 

Such, after a very careful comparison of 
-dates, we conceive to be the description of 
a probable night at the Mermaid, minus 
the wit, which, to judge from the writings 
of the assembled company, must have been 
of the most various quality. Fletcher and 
Beaumont might have been at worse places 
than the Mermaid, but they might certainly 
have been at better. 

Whenever and wherever their friendship 
commenced, it was of the strongest nature, 
though rather of the Bohemian or Quartier 
Latin style. They lived together in the 
same apartments, wearing each other's 
<:lothes, and having, it is said, the same 
housekeeper. The last accusation, how- 
ever, comes to us from Sir James Hales, 
through Aubrey, and has about as much 
value as the possible assertion that the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury was seen at a 
prize fight Aubrey had a solemn way of 
writing down everything which was told 
him, in a manner which would make the 
most morose man laugh. We can find, how-^ 
ever, nothing in his memoirs, which we 
know very well^ to make one think that he 
believes in the astounding stories which he 
tells. Aubrey always gives his authorities, 
and leaves you to make the best of them ; 
with the finest collection of authentic ghost 
stories in our literature, he is peculiarly 
anxious to let you understand that he 
never saw a ghost himself. Forgive the 
digression, but we love the dear old man so 
well that we are apt to hunt on a false 
scent when we come across him. 

There is no evidence on any side of the 
friendship between Beaumont and Fletcher 
having been forced on them by the neces- 
sity of writing against time for money. The 
whole available evidence lying before any 
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one who choses to read proves the con- 
trary. We are at a loss to think why such 
an accusation was ever made. Both of 
them must have been at least tolerably 
well off for cadets of good families, though 
from a careful reading of Bishop Fletcher^s 
will, we can only discover that his principal 
bequest to his son John was half his books 
without his blessing — yet there was a share 
of money ; and Beaumont was in all proba- 
bility still better off than Fletcher. Besides, 
another alignment may be adduced. Plays 
in those times were frequently written by 
five or six hands. In the majority of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's plays we have 
nearly overwhelming critical evidence that 
only two hands were employed, and those 
so similar that it is impossible to separate 
them. . The literary labours of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, then, were the result of a 
community of soul and thought, not of 
hunger-driven necessity. 

8—2 
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We are, however, possibly fighting wind- 
mills, in saying that certain dramas were 
written by Fletcher and Beaumont collec- 
tively, or by Fletcher and by Beaumont in- 
dividually : the whole tradition of English 
literature goes with us ; but some hyper- 
critical critics pretend, we think, to more 
than they can prove with regard to other 
stock authors of the time having had their 
hands in the dramas which we can identify 
as Beaumont and Fletcher's. 

As regards the " Two Noble Kinsmen," 
there seems to be little or no doubt, and 
that is, that if Shakespeare did not write 
the first act, there was no such person 
as Shakespeare ; there is a " sweep" about 
it which is utterly unmistakable. We 
beg to remark that the expression **sweep" 
is not our own, but Milton's : 

" Sometimes let gorgeous tragedy, 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by." 

The history of the two noble kinsmen is 
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obviously this : Shakespeare wrote the 
first scene with the three queens, and left 
Fletcher to make what he could of them, 
which was not much. They were beyond 
him, and if we dared make such a cata- 
chresis as to compare three queens in black 
to a white elephant, we should do so. 

Of the scholarship of Fletcher and Beau- 
mont as regards Latin and Greek, we know 
that they had a university education, and, 
consequently, were in possession of those 
languages. We heard a learned professor 
once say to a young author, after a quota- 
tion, " You know Latin, of course ?" The 
answer was " No; my father spent ;^i,200 
in having it taught to me at your univer- 
sity, but I can't speak it any more than 
you can !" Beaumont and Fletcher had a 
running knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
far greater than Shakespeare, far less than 
Jonson. (Shakespeare makes more out of 
his " hie, haec, hoc," than Jonson did out of 
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all his really decent scholarship ; vide 
** Merry Wives of Windsor/') We should 
like to know if Beaumont and Fletcher had 
any knowledge of modern languages, be- 
cause so few of their plays are original in 
plot. A word or two from Hazlitt here 
seems to come very well in season : 

'* The stage was a new thing ; and those who had to 
supply its demands laid their hands on whatsoever came 
within their reach ; they were not particular as to the 
means, so as they gained their end. Lear is founded upon 
an old ballad, Othello on an Italian novel, Hamlet on a 
Danish, and Macbeth on a Scotch tradition ; one of which 
is to be found in Juno Grammaticus, and the last in 
Hollingshed." 

Beaumont and Fletcher undoubtedly 
used everything they could get hold of, and 
there was no necessity for their knowing 
either French or Italian. For example : 
Tasso had been translated in 1594, Rabe- 
lais in 1576, Guerino Moschene in 1490, 
Boccacio partially by Paynter in 1566. 
It is not our purpose to follow ever>^ 
play of theirs to the original source : one 
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might as well follow the trickling heads of 
the Thames into the limestone ridges of 
the Cotswold. Still it must be evident that 
they both had plenty of materials iij their 
hands for the production of any number of 
plays without learning foreign languages. 
One authority, whose sense of humour 
seems to have forsaken him, complains once 
that the Italians, when in the zenith of their 
literary power, never wrote a prose fiction 
of " heroic" length. He may rest content ; 
they have supplied Europe with plots, 
though they have never written anything 
so hopelessly weary as Mallory's "Morte 
d' Arthur," or Sydney's "Arcadia." As 
Chaucer says, when the Host stops the 
Rhyme of Sire Tropas : 

" * No more of this for Goddes dignitee,' 
Quod our hoste, ' for thou makest me 
So wery of thy veray lewdenesse.' " 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's day, as in 
these days, actual original creation had 
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become extremely rare : they seized upon 
whatever seemed to them promising, and 
made it or marred it accofding to the hap- 
piness or infelicity of their treatment They 
were both, like every other author who ever 
lived, marvellously unequal. Not so uncer- 
tain were they, however, as their critics have 
been : one can scarcely find two to judge 
alike on any particular play. Speaking of 
Beaumont and Fletcher generally, Hazlitt 
is strangely uncertain in his mind; he, 
however, represents only the contest which 
goes on in every reader's mind, as he goes 
from play to play, from the splendid and 
lucid, though in parts disgusting, "King 
and no King," to the witty, though some- 
what coarse fun of " The Scornful Lady." 

We will give our readers the best idea 
we can of the " King and no King." One 
of its great merits is the plot, which sur- 
prises the most experienced reader when 
nothing but the blackest ruin seems inevit- 
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able. It was composed when Fletcher 
was about thirty-five and Beaumont twenty- 
seven : it is, as usual, impossible to de- 
cide on their respective shares; but it is 
supposed by some that Bessus is the inven- 
tion of Beaumont; if so, he might have 
been better employed, 

Arbaces, King of Iberia, has fought 
Tigranes, King of Armenia, and has con- 
quered him. We are introduced to him 
as he is bringing home his captive, and we 
confess for ourselves that we instantly con- 
ceived a very strong dislike for him, which 
has never abated; his bragging vanity 
approaches nearly to insanity, and so far 
does he carry it, that he is rebuked for it 
by his prisoner, the price of whose ransom 
is his marriage with the only sister of 
Arbaces, Panthea, whom the latter has 
never seen since she was a child. Tigranes 
refuses these terms ; in fact, his heart is 
with Spaconia. Again, the general of 
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Arbaces, Mardonus, rebukes him for this 
turkey-cock blustering, and we have an- 
other of these painful and humiliating rant- 
ing scenes, containing very fine passages, 
but out-Learing Lear at his maddest, in 
which he threatens the life of Mardonus, 
but comes to better temper when his cow- 
ardly captain asks his leave to take a lady 
with him back to Iberia, to be placed at the 
court of the divine Panthea, Arbaces' sister. 
The request is granted : the lady is no other 
than Spaconia, who loves Tigranes, and is 
beloved by him unknown to Panthea. The 
plot is, that Spaconia should poison the ear 
of Panthea against Tigranes, and so prevent 
the match. 

Just at this time, before they go back to 
Iberia, a message arrives from Gobias, the 
Lord Protector in the absence of Arbaces, 
telling him that Arane, , his own mother, 
has been detected in a plot for his assassina- 
tion ; you are left in no doubt of the fact : his 
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own mother is so unnatural that she would 
risk her own life to destroy that of her 
progeny ; you are made to see that there is 
some ghastly mystery, and read with bated 
breath. In the scene where she is in cus- 
tody, she turns to Gobias, and says — * 

" Thou knowest the reason why, 
Dissembling as thou art and will not speak." 

Before we go on with the plot, we should 
like to say a few words on the famous 
character of Bessus. He is the most awful 
natural coward, and has been compared to 
Bobadil, and to our own old Falstaff — with 
regard to the latter most unjustly. Falstaff 
was never a coward until he got fat, and 
even then "the rogue fled from me like 
lightning." " Aye," says the irrepressible 
Doll, "and thou foUowest him like a 
church !" Falstaff's cowardice in his later 
life was more laziness than an)rthing else ; 
when he was page to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and cracked impertinent jokes with 
John of Gaunt, he was probably a pretty 
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youth, extranely dangerous to meddle with. 
Bessus was a congenital wretch, FalstafT 
was a sad scoundrel ; but, even at his worst, 
he had manhood enough to have run Bessus 
through, had that worthy dared to speak 
to him as he did to Arbaces ; forget that 
Bessus is such a nameless wretch, and you 
find yourself laughing heartily at him (never 
with him, as in the case of Falstaff). For 
example, Bessus, before he went to the 
war, had been kicked so often for cow- 
ardice, that every one has given him 
up as a bad job. At the war, however,, 
during an intricate flank movement, he runs 
away with his regiment, but in the wrongs 
direction, precipitating himself upon the 
enemy, wins the battle, and so gets himself 
a new reputation for courage. On his 
return home, one of his old adversaries 
sends him a (:hallenge, in hopes that he 
may now (having gained, let us suppose, 
the courage of emperid) be induced to 
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accept it. He solemnly writes the appoint- 
ment down, and says that he will meet 
his man immediately — ^that is to say, 
in thirteen weeks. The emissary, being 
puzzled, he explains that he has already 
two hundred and twelve duels on hand I 
*' All the kindness I can show him is that 
I have set him down in my roll reservedly 
for the two hundred and thirteenth !" — with 
which answer the second is forced to retire. 
If Falstaff had said this, we could have 
laughed without shame, rogue as he was ; 
when Bessus says it, we laugh, but in- 
stantly after remember that the wretch was 
beyond the pale of humanity. The cha- 
racter of Bessus shows one great fault of 
our authors — they must go further afield 
than any one else; people would stand 
Falstaff, try them with Bessus. 

But continuing the sketch of the plot, we 
get back to Iberia. Spaconia has her in- 
terview with the divine Panthea, and tells 
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her the truth that she is love with Tigranes^ 
Panthea promises that she will not permit 
the possibility of Tigranei>' love. Then 
comes the really grand scene among the. 
citizens on the arrival of the triumphant 
Arbaces, worthy of Shakespeare. We mix 
with the crowd, and discover that none of 
them has the wildest idea of what Arbaces 
has done for them that they should rejoice ; 
they only want to see the show. We fancy 
that we have looked on at one or twa 
grand pageants ourselves in our time, the 
object of which appeared decidedly hazy 
to the bystanders in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The whole of this scene is true 
to nature, and handled in a way which pro- 
duces profound admiration. 

Then comes the horrible meeting. Ar- 
baces meets his mother Arane, who has been 
plotting his death, and freely forgives her ; 
then the goddess-like Panthea, his sister^ 
comes before him the first time in many 
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years, and he falls madly in love with her at 
first sight All the bombastic fury of his 
vanity sinks into insignificance before this 
new apd incestuous passion. He defies 
nature and the higher powers in a manner 
which leaves our old friend Kehama miles 
behind, in lines which we quote, as a very 
fine sample of our authors : — 

" She is no kin to me, nor shall she be : 
If she were any I create her none ; 
And which of you dare question this ? My power 
Is as the sea, that is to be obeyed 
And not disputed with. I have decreed her 
As far from bearing part of blood with me 
As the n^ed Indians, come and answer me. 
He that is boldest now. Is that my sister ?' 

So the hero and the conqueror suddenly 
becomes a loathsome wretch, for whom 
hanging was too good, and the divine 
Panthea scarcely saves herself from being 
no better than he is. Bessus, the panderer, 
sinks to a lower depth of infamy than either 
of them before the end of the play, and you 
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are left in a state of feverish anxiety as to 
what will happen next Beaumont and 
Fletcher have foreseen the whole thing 
from the beginning, and in one or two 
places (as in the two lines formerly quoted) 
have given us hints. The difficulty is no 
difficulty. Nature has not deceived Ar- 
baces or Panthea, though it is no fault of 
Arbaces that she has not Panthea is not 
the sister of Arbaces, but the real queen, 
he being a changeling; Arane is not his 
mother, but only wishes to assassinate him 
from maternal feeling towards her own 
daughter Panthea, whom she desires to see 
in her proper place, in the room of the 
usurping Arbaces. The virtuous pair are 
married. Marriage in a play or a novel 
puts an end to all human ills ; but if Ar- 
baces turned out such a base, vain, infu- 
riated rascal after his marriage as he was 
before, we doubt that Queen Panthea had 
bestowed her splendid virtues and accom- 
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plishments on a somewhat unworthy 
object 

We have before said that we take this 
to be an average typical play of Beaumont 
and Fletcher combined. There are many 
finer and some worse. A far finer judge 
than we can pretend to be, Garrick, ad- 
mired the plot of it so highly that he 
resolved to have it on the stage in the 
original, reserving the character of Arbaces 
for himself : everything was ready, but his 
heart failed him at the last hour. Altered 
afterwards, the play was brought on and 
failed. We cannot help wondering what 
salary a modern actress would ask for 
playing Panthea ? We doubt whether 
you would get any lady of the stage to do 
it at the price of a peerage ! 

Now will the reader allow us to give him 
an idea of one of Fletcher's comedies, 
written single-handed, without the assist- 
ance of Beaumont? We will violate all 

VOL. IL 
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known human language by saying that we 
give it in the form of a " novellette " : if it 
is not readable it is our fault not Fletcher's, 
because the dialogue throughout the play 
is ''smart " to a fault, and the stage situa- 
tions would, we conceive, demand such 
peculiar care on the part of tlie actors, 
that it would be necessary to make a care- 
ful selection of all our various companies 
to produce it successfully. 

James and Edward Loveless were two 
brothers, both originally of very excellent 
means, but while James, the elder brother, 
took care of his property, Edward, the 
younger, gambled away every shilling he 
possessed, and at last parted with every- 
thing to Morecraft, the usurer. The elder 
brother, James, was of an affectionate and 
trusting disposition, but by no means a 
fool. 

He had engaged himself in a courtship 
with Lady Alice, whom he loved for her- 
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!sdf, though she was an heiress, and her 
sister Martha had a splendid dowry. Lady 
Alice loved James Loveless, but could not 
make up her mind to part with her free- 
dom until she had ensured the slavery of 
her future husband : a dangerous game to 
play, because utter submission is generally 
the immediate precursor of flat rebellion : 
and a husband because he was once a lover 
does not necessarily continue so when he 
iinds that his only tyrant is his wife. 

Whether Lady Alice was worth the 
winning is a matter which more concerns 
James Loveless than ourselves. He kissed 
her once in public, as he had often done in 
private : this liberty she resented by order- 
ing him from her presence iox a year, and 
telling him that then he might begin all his 
courtship over again. He departed, but 
before he sailed she played her first weak 
card by sending him a diamond : this he 

gave to her maid, with a view of bribing 

9—2 
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her to keep other suitors frtmi teazing Lady 

Alice. With a generosity not alwa]rs» even 
in fiction, found among elder brothers, he 
left his house with three hundred a year in 
keeping of that heartless fool Edward 
Loveless, and Edward Loveless in keeping 
of old Savil, his steward: an avaricious 
old noodle, ''one that did put his trust 
in ahnanacs and horse fairs, and rose by 
honey and pot-butter." Young Loveless 
very quickly turned his brother^s house 
into a bear garden ; and old Savil, after 
vain protests on his absent master's part^ 
joined in the revelry, but to a very limited 
extent, as far as is shown. Young Loveless 
forced the old fellow to drink and dance, 
but he had a very strong objection to it 

In the very height of all this reckless 
ruin and extravagance, during a party only 
fit for a brothel, the elder Loveless ap- 
pieared at his own table so disguised that 
no one could know him. He came to 
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announce his death to his own brother, 
whom he had treated so generously: he 
told his unrecognising brother that he him- 
tself was drowned. We break off here to 
show how his younger brother received the 
news of his death. We quote the original, 
and beg the reader to see how this heart- 
less scoundrel was forgiven and prospered 
utterly without reason, while Savil only 
was degraded. We cannot trust the poetic 
morality of Beaumont and Fletcher as we 
can Shakespeare's. 

"Young Loveless. Art thou sure that he had water to 
^own him ? 

Elder Loveless (disguised). Sure, sir, he wanted none. 

Y. Loveless. I would not have him want, I loved him 
better. 

Here I forgive thee. And, in faith, be plain ; 

How do I bear it ? 

E. Loveless. Very wisely, sir. 

Y. Loveless, m have more wine— thou dost not see 
me moved. 

These transitory toys ne'er trouble me. 

He's in a better place, my friend, I know't. 
• • • • 
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Savil, your master's dead. 



And who am I now, Savil ? 

We shall have wenches now. Shall we not, Savil'?''^ 

Throughout the whole of the time when 
the elder Loveless was mixing, disguised, 
in his brother's revelries, was there any 
sign of contrition or grief on the younger 
brother's part ? 

The news of the death of the elder 
Loveless was soon acted upon. Old Savil 
was sent to communicate it to Morecraft,. 
the usurer, but he was scarcely allowed to 
speak : he was making a bargain for a 
mortgage of a thousand pounds, when 
young Loveless came in with his reckless 
entourage of followers^ and, in spite of the 
protests of old Savil, sold the whole of the 
estate, worth ;^i,6oo a year, to Morecraft 
for ;^6,cx)0 cash. 

Meanwhile the elder Loveless went dis- 
guised to Lady Alice's house, where he 
found a foolish-looking young fellow, Wei- 
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ford, who had before been a suitor for 
Lady Alice s hand : he was talking to 
Miss Abigail Younglove, Lady Alice's 

lady's-maid, (a character which Fielding 
has more offensively reproduced in Joseph 
Andrews). The elder Loveless and he 
quarrelled after a considerable amount of 
smart dialogue, and drew their swords. 
At this moment the Lady Alice came in. 
In good set terms, rather noble, she rebuked 
young Welford for the brawl : and then she 
turned to the elder Loveless, whom she 
did not recognise. 

He, as he had done at his brother's, 
announced his own death by drowning, 
fiercely accusing her of being the cause of 
it. This is surely splendid writing. Love- 
less speaks in his feigned character : 

" He called upon his saint, but not for life, 
OnyoUy unhappy woman ; and while all 
Sought to preserve their souls, he desperately 
Embraced a wave, crying to all who saw it, 
* If any live, go to my fate that forced me 
To this untimely end, and make her happy.' 
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His name was Loveless, and I 'scaped the storm. 

And now you have my business.'' 

Lady. This is too much. 

Would I had been the storm, he had not perished. 

If you'll rail now I will forgive you ever." 

Now that she lamented him. Loveless was 
moved, and betrayed himself by using his 
own voice. She never let him see that she 
had discovered his deceit, but merely told 
him that, since her first love was unfortu- 
nately drowned, she should at once console 
herself with another, for whom she had a 
great affection, and who was something like 
the dear lost Loveless, who was discovered, 
though he did not know it She called in 
Welford, and kissed him. Welford, who 
had been used like a dog previously, was 
astonished at this sudden passion, and 
** hoped it might hold.^' After a second 
kiss, Welford was sent into the gallery, and 
the lady and Loveless were left alone once 
more. He, driven to desperation, asked 
her whether, if her first love, Loveless, was 
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to appear again, she would cast off that 
young spark Welford. She answered that 
she would. He at once revealed himself, 
only to be told to proceed on his travels 
again. He did so, saying : 

" There is no other purgatory but a woman.'* 

The moment he had gone, young Welford 
was summarily dismissed, with considerable 
scorn — surprised and enraged at his treat- 
ment, and wishing all his sex were of his 
mind. This anger of his bore fruit which 
will be seen hereafter. 

The younger Loveless, meanwhile, at 
another riotous entertainment, gave up the 
keys of his brother's house to the usurer 
Morecraft, and at the same time strongly 
urged a handsome, rich young widow, who 
was half inclined to accept Morecraft, to 
refuse his attentions. The conversation 
was at Its full height, old Savil drunk, the 
captain and the poet ranting and talking^ 
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nonsense, when the elder Loveless, sap- 
posed to be drowned, entered in propria 
persond. 

Hb brother was not in the least taken 
by surprise, or if he was, he did not show it^ 
He welcomed his brother back, and intro- 
duced the widow and Morecraft to the real 
owner of the property which he had sold 
and received the purchase -money for. 
Morecraft was furious at his ruin, but he 
was only laughed at by the two brothers, 
the elder of whom appeared to forget en- 
tirely the heartless brutality which the 
younger had displayed on hearing of his 
death. The elder Loveless reviled More- 
craft, and defied him to regain a stiver of his 
money, threatening to have his ears nailed 
to the pillory for cheating : Morecraft de- 
parted cursing, the widow having openly 
repudiated him. 

At once young Loveless induced the 
brother whom he had so cruelly wronged 
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to make intercession for him with the rich 
widow : he at once did so, and gave her to 
understand that his brother would have an 
allowance proportionate to her means. For 
this unparalleled and romantic act of gene- 
rosity the younger Loveless gave not one 
word of thanks ; and he having accepted 
the widow and the allowance in the same 
jaunty style, the elder Loveless proceeded, 
with considerable injustice in another way^ 
' to rate at old Savil for not having stopped 
the debaucheries against which he had 
always protested, and which had been in- 
stantly forgiven to the prime mover of 
them, his brother, ending by turning Savil 
out of his employment. 

The elder Loveless now took a most 
singular resolution, being determined to 
have an end put to the trouble he suffered 
about the lady, and to bring her to book 
one way or another. He therefore went 
to her house, and she at once asked 
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him how he dared come after what she 
had ordered him to do. He replied that 
he was come to laugh at her. In a con- 
versation in which he overwhelmed her 
with ridicule, he utterly repudiated his love 
for her, and rejoiced in his freedom, won- 
dering how he could ever have been such 
a fool. The victory over her was complete ; 
she was utterly beaten and rendered power- 
less. She thought that she saw that the 
thread which had bound them together had 
been weaker than she fancied, and now it 
had been snapped for ever, and by him. 

Though he had gained a complete vic- 
tory over her, he had not done so over 
himself : he still loved her. She wished to 
see if all this scorn and contempt was 
genuine, and, if not altogether, how far. 
She passionately insisted on kissing his 
hand ; she bid him an eternal farewell, 
wished he might be happy, and fell sense- 
less at his feet. 
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Her sister Martha and her maid Abigail 
rushed in in time to hear the protestations of 
love, the self-accusations of cruelty, and the 
passionate appeals for forgiveness which he 
was by this time pouring out incoherently 
over the senseless body. When quite 
enough of this had gone on, the lady came 
to herself with singular and startling rapi- 
dity, and, together with her maid and sister, 
began an onslaught of the most merciless 
ridicule on him. 

The tables were completely turned, and 
the victory was with the lady; but for a very 
short time, however, — she spoilt her own 
game by overdoing her part. Loveless, on 
his part, was maddened by the gibes and 
taunts she put upon him, and, possessed 
with a burning fury of shame, instead of^ 
as before, using derision, takes to down- 
right hard abuse, in which we must do him 
the credit to say he is an excellent match 
for the three ladies put together. He 
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her to keep other suitors from teazing Lady 
Alice. With a generosity not always, even 
in fiction, found among elder brothers, he 
left his house with three hundred a year in 
keeping of that heartless fool Edward 
Loveless, and Edward Loveless in keeping 
of old Savil, his steward : an avaricious 
old noodle, "one that did put his trust 
in almanacs and horse fairs, and rose by 
honey and pot-butter/' Young Loveless 
very quickly turned his brother's house 
into a bear garden ; and old Savil, after 
vain protests on his absent master's part, 
joined in the revelry, but to a very limited 
extent, as far as is shown. Young Loveless 
forced the old fellow to drink and dance, 
but he had a very strong objection to it. 

In the very height of all this reckless 
ruin and extravagance, during a party only 
fit for a brothel, the elder Loveless ap- 
peared at his own table so disguised that 
no one could know him. He came to 
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announce his death to his own brother, 
whom he had treated so generously: he 
told his unrecognising brother that he him- 
self was drowned. We break off here to 
show how his younger brother received the 
news of his death. We quote the original, 
and beg the reader to see how this heart- 
less scoundrel was forgiven and prospered 
utterly without reason, while Savil only 
was degraded. We cannot trust the poetic 
morality of Beaumont and Fletcher as we 
can Shakespeare's. 

"Young Loveless. Art thou sure that he had water to 
<lrown him ? 

Elder Loveless (disguised). Sure, sir, he wanted none. 

Y. Loveless. I would not have him want, I loved him 
better. 

Here I forgive thee. And, in faith, be plain ; 

How do I bear it ? 

E. Loveless. Very wisely, sir. 

Y. Loveless. I'll have more wine— thou dost not see 
me moved. 

These transitory toys ne'er trouble me. 

He's in a better place, my friend, I know't. 
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but I pray you be brief, for in good faith 
there's a parson and a license waiting at the 
church." She asked him how he could 
possibly prefer such a woman to her ? He 
replied that she was in every respect her 
superior, even as a woman, for she would 
never lead him such a life as she (the lady) 
had done. As for a wife, she was infinitely 
superior. She could attend to all kinds of 
household work, and provide for her issue, 
whereas the lady was a totally useless 
person. He concluded : " And what are 
you good for T* 

The lady gave up that point as inconve- 
nient to answer. She, however, fairly laid 
siege to him, and, at last, after a great deal 
of sparring, she gets him to confess that he 
would rather marry her than the young 
woman, but that he has gone so far with 
her that he cannot in honour and honesty 
go back. " My honesty," he said. 

" What — ^honesty ?" said the lady, scorn- 
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fully. "'Tis best preserved this way. 
Come, by this light thou shalt; TU kiss 
thee on it," which she did. 

" That kiss," said Loveless, " indeed is 
sweet I pray there may be no sin under it." 

" There is no sin at all," replied the lady ; 
" try another." 

But this was too much for the bride ex- 
pectant, the disguised Welford, and he 
swooned away. 

" I shall do a most ungodly thing," said 
Loveless, still seeming to hesitate. " But I 
took an oath when you delayed me so that 
this very night I would be married. If you 
will come with me now, suddenly, with- 
out delay, to your own chapel, I will wed 
you !" 

" A match, dear servant," said the lady ; 
and they went away, leaving the sham 
bride to be consoled by Sister Martha. 
She consoled Welford to such purpose that 
they were married next day. 

VOL. II. 10 
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In the universal amnesty which followed 

the quadruple marriage (for Miss Abigail 
married the parson), old Savil was included; 
and, strange to say, Morecraft, whilom 
the ruined usurer, appears suddenly as a 
rich genial being, scattering his money 
broadcast. What had happened to More- 
craft is only known to himself and John 
Fletcher. The conversion of the miser 
is in the highest degree improbable. 

Such is a rude sketch of the very famous 
play, " The Scornful Lady." We will now 
introduce briefly one of the master-pieces 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, " The Maid's 
Tragedy,'' premising that Mr. Hallam and 
Mr. Dyce agree with us ; but that Mr. 
Hazlitt emphatically does not He dis- 
likes the play greatly, but makes an 
error in his criticism, for Aspatia's brother 
cannot be called a principal supporter 
of the throne, though her highly absurd 
old father was. We cannot in any way 
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acknowledge the justice of the whole of 
Mr. Hazlitt's criticism on this play (Lec- 
ture IV. L.D.L.), and should be inclined 
to say about it what he says of the play 
itself, " one of his poorest" The intense 
and absorbing interest of it would re- 
deem fustian, but there is not a bad line 
in it, and some are unsurpassed in the 
language. 

The subject is an extremely delicate one, 
and is handled in places with what would 
be called in this age extreme coarseness. 
We must make short work with the plot, to 
save giving offence. Amintor, a noble 
gentleman, is engaged to Aspatia, daughter 
of Callanax, but the King induces him to 
break off the match and marry Evadne, 
sister to his greatest general, Melantius : 
and Aspatia takes to the most extreme 
forms of sadness, is, in fact, desirous to die 
of disappointed love : we have too little of 
her, for what she speaks is very beautiful ; 

10 — 2 
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she says to her two maids, for instance, in 
one place — 

" If you needs must love. 
Forced by an ill fate, take to your maiden bosoms 
Two dead cold aspicks, and of them make lovers. 
They cannot flatter or foreswear : one kiss 
Makes a long peace for all." 

Hersorrows give the name to the tragedy, 
but she is rarely seen. The marriage of 
Amintor and Evadne takes place, but she 
emphatically refuses to receive anyaddresses 
from him, and he forces from her the secret 
that she has been false with the King. Her 
brother, Melantius, is her husband's dearest 
friend, and he learns from Amintor the 
dreadful secret. Melantius, in a terrible 
scene with his sister, forces a confirmation 
from Evadne, and makes her swear to kill 
the King : he,at the sametime,is plotting to 
seize the fort necessary to his object : that is, 
to make a military pronunciamiento, and de- 
throne the King. He does so with ultimate 
success, placing the King's brother on the 
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throne. The whole of this takes much ex- 
cellent writing to describe, but the interest 
never for an instant flags, the construction 
is so good that we think it might have re- 
ceived more praise from Mn Hazlitt ; one 
incident works into another so well, that 
\}ci^improbableh^zovi\^s the inevitable^ which 
is surely good dramatic art Waller's at- 
tempt to make the play end happily was an 
absurd failure, we will recur to the stage 
history of this play presently : we no)v go 
on to the catastrophe. 

Aspatia, sick of life, determines that she 
will receive her death-blow from no hand 
save one, that oT her false lover Amintor. 
Dressed in marfs clothes, she goes to him 
personating her injured brother, who has 
come to avenge his own wrongs. She 
forces a duel upon Amintor, and contrives 
that he shall wound her to the death by 
her own clumsy fencing. He cannot under- 
stand it. He says — 
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" What dost thou mean ? 
Thou cans't not fight, the blows thou makest at me 
Are quite beside : and those I offer to thee, 
Thou spreadst thine arms and takest upon thy breast, 
Alas ! defenceless." 

But he has given her her death-wound 
in this duel. She says — 

" I have got enough. 
And my desire : there is no place so fit for me to die as 
he^re." 

Evadne has meanwhile killed the King, 
and enters with bloody hands. Amintor 
repudiates her and her deed, and she, baffled 
with the want of his applause, and mad- 
dened with his refusal of her love, kills 
herself, leaving the desperate Amintor 
alone with the dying Aspatia. In quanti- 
tative amount of agony few tragedies equal 
this one : let us look at the quality : what 
does the dying Aspatia say to Amintor ? 

" Give me thine hand. Mine hands grope up and down 

And cannot find thee " 

Have I thy hand, Amintor ?*' 

Who has beaten that ? Amintor having 
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killed himself, the successful revolutionists 
come in and find the bodies, in a scene 
which is certainly very seldom surpassed in 
our drama or in any other. 

It may interest our dramatic reader to 
know that this fine play was frequently 
acted after the Restoration with the great- 
est applause, Mr. Hart playing Amintor^ 
Major Mohun Melantius^ and Mrs. Mar- 
shall Evadne, as well as any other parts for 
which they were deservedly famous. But 
the latter end of the play, where the King 
was killed, being upon some particular occa- 
sion thought not proper to be represented, 
it was, by private order from the Court, 
silenced. This was the reason Waller 
undertook the altering of the latter part of 
the play, as it is now printed in the last 
edition of his works. (Seward.) 

This play, like others of our authors, has 
been accused of improbability, of faulty 
construction, and of violence : we wish to 
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take the c^qportiiiuty of defending it, along 
with Pkilaster and many odiers of our 
audior, firom this accusation. The incidents, 
we assert are by no means improbable; 
historically speaking, diey are common- 
place. Was Evadne the first woman who, 
through ambition, became the mistress of a 
King she never really loved? Was she 
the first woman who repented when she 
found what a noble heart she had lost in 
Amintor? and was she the first woman 
who murdered her seducer ? Was Aspada 
the first woman who was willing to die by 
the hand of her lover ? or was there a 
Viola? In fact, you might go through 
the whole play asking the same questions, 
and receiving no answers. Say that it is 
improbable that such a number of strongly 
marked characters should exist together, 
and you condemn almost every tragedy 
written; and we argue that, given these 
dramatis persona^ the construction, so far 
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from being faulty, is so perfect, that it 
seems impossible for anything else to occur 
than that which did occur — that is, if you 
want a play at all. As for violence, it is 
less violent than *' Richard the Third," and 
Marlowe would probably have given us at 
least double the number of murders. We 
wish that we could recommend it for gene- 
ral reading ; but it is so marred by pages of 
totally unnecessary ribaldry, that we cannot. 
Space forbids us to linger longer among 
the plays. To assign the various portions 
of plays known to be written by our friends 
to their true authors, is not only beyond 
our critical powers, but apparently beyond 
those of the most thoughtful critics. We 
have rudely been accustomed to put down 
the most tender and pathetic passages to 
Beaumont, and the more fiery and vigorous 
to Fletcher ; but this is a mere guess, pro- 
bably derived from the expression of the 
two faces, of which that of Fletcher is de- 
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cidedly the most masculine, though both 
are very beautiful. Mr. Swinburne has 
been requested to give an account of our 
authors for the " Encyclopaedia Britannica," 
and doubtless his almost unexampled 
powers of criticism will give us something 
deeply interesting on this part of the sub- 
ject. Our humbler, but most agreeable, 
task will be finished when we have said a 
few words about our authors as poets, and 
a little more — there is but little to say — 
about their lives. 

The lyrical pieces interspersed among 
the whole of the dramas in which Fletcher 
or Beaumont are known to have a hand 
are comparatively few, compared with the 
great length of the plays. But few attain 
any high standard of excellence, and the 
general average of them is far below Ben 
Jonson's. Some really pretty ones (as in 
the *' Beggar's Bush," a play for which we 
confess our fondness) are so deformed by 
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coarseness, that we are unable to reproduce 
them. They were evidently written to be 
sung to easy and possibly popular tunes, not 
difficult to catch by a good actor, who, as 
is often the case, might be an inferior 
singer. This one from " The Maid in the 
Mill" is a fair specimen of those which can 
be published in a book like this : 

" How long shall I pine for love ? 

How long shall I sue in vain ? 
How long like the turtle dove ? 

Shall I heavily thus complain ! 
Shall the sails of my love stand still ? 

Shall the grist of my hopes be unground ? 
Oh fie ! oh fie ! oh fie ! 

Let the mill, let the mill go round." 

This may, however, have been written by 
Rowley, for he had his hand in the play. 
The vast majority of these pieces are of 
the sighing lover order, though unfortu- 
nately the swains* complaints are more 
often of the objective than the subjective 
kind, which renders it impossible to do 
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justice to their sometimes admirable me- 
lody. 

This is too good to be lost to the general 
reader; it is from ''The Widow," though it 
may be either by Fletcher, Middleton, or 
even Ben Jonson. It is uncommonly like 
the work of the last-named author. 

" Give me freedom, give me health, 
Give me freedom ! FU get wealth. 
Who complains his fate's amiss. 
When he has the wide world his ? 
He that has the devil to flee 
Can have but all, and so have we. 
Give us fortune, give us health. 
Give us freedom, we'll get wealth. 
In ever}' hamlet, town and city. 
He hath lands that was bom witty." 

Here is a piece from Fletchers hand 
undoubtedly. It occurs in " The Elder 
Brother." 

** Beauty clear and fair. 

Where the air 

Rather like a perfume dwells. 
Where the violet and the rose 
Their blue gems and blush disclose, 

And come to honour nothing else. 
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" Where to live near, 
And planted there, 

Is to live, and still live new, 
Where to gain a favour is 
More than light perpetual bliss. 

Make me live by serving you. 

'^ Dear, again back recall 
To this light, 

A stranger to himself and all, 
Both the wonder and the story 
Shall be your's and eke the glory ; 

I am your servant and your thralL" 

This verse out of ** The New Valour" is 
probably Fletcher's, though it is not known 
how much of the play he wrote : — 

" Fountain heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves ! 
Moonlight walks where all the fowls 
Are warmly housed save bats and owls, 

A midnight bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounds we feed upon. 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley. 
Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy." 

The third act of ** The Bloody Brother" 
was probably not by Fletcher, but the 
drinking song in it might be. We quote it 
for the singular wildness of the chorus : — 
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" Three merry boys, and three merry boys, 
And three merry boys are we 
That ever did sing on a hempen string, 
Under the gallows tree.** 

Sir Walter Scott seems to have been 
greatly struck with it, and has used it in 
probably the most magnificent and lurid of 
his fragments. Dirk Hatteraick says : — 

" Gin by pailfuls, wine in rivers ! 
Dash window glass to shivers ! 
And three merry men are we, brave boys. 
And three merry men are we — 
Thou on the land, and I on the strand. 
And Jack on the gallows tree !" 

There is a very pretty song in "The 
Queen of Corinth," but whether it is 
Fletcher's or not cannot be decided. As it 
is too pretty to be lost, we give it " with" — 
as the judge says to the jury — " the benefit 
of the doubt" 

" Weep no more, nor sigh nor groan ; 
Sorrow calls no time that's gone : 
Violets plucked, the sweetest rain, 
Makes nor fresh, nor grow again : 



* See note, vol. ii. of Dyce, p. 170. 
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From thy looks look cheerfully ; 
Fate's hid evils eyes can't see : 
Joys as winged dreams fly fast ; 
Why should sadness longer last ? 
Grief is but a wound to woe, 
Gentlest fair, mourn, mourn no mo." 

The comic lines which are sung in 
" Monsieur Thomas," are, as the reader 
will see from the context, taken from the 
ballads of the time^ the perfect identification 
of which would entail an enormous mass of 
useless reading ; for ballads, after all, are 
written too near the event to have any more 
value than that of the popular impression 
of affairs at the time when the people in all 
probability were further from the truth than 
we are now, after history has sought out 
the real facts. " Let me have the making 
of a people's ballads, and I will make 
their laws," might have been a half truth at 
one time, but it is none now ; we know of 
no Act of Parliament based on ** Cham- 
pagne Charley,*' or " Slap Bang," the most 
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popular national ballads of modem times, 
unless, indeed, they had some influence on 
the Licensing Act. We should, however, 
see with interest a perfect collection of 
obscure old ballads well edited ; for in- 
stance, we should like to see the ballad of 
" The Duke of Norfolk,*' so as to guess at 
the popular feeling as regarded his execu- 
tion. 

The first two acts of " The Bloody 
Brother" were by Fletcher, the third and 
fourth probably not — ^the fifth almost en- 
tirely from his hand ; therefore we need 
not hesitate to credit Fletcher with this 
household word of song, so well known 
that we need scarcely write it down — the 
Teutonic lilt of which sets itself to music 
without the aid of thorough bass or coun- 
ter-point 

" Take, oh, take those lips away 
That so sweetly were foresworn, 
And those eyes like break of day 
Lights that do mislead the morn ! 
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But my kisses bring again^ 

Seals of love though sealed in vain. 

" Hide, oh, hide those orbs of snow, 
Which thy frozen bosom bears. 
On whose tops, those pinks that grow 

Are of those that April wears. 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee.'' . 

That seems almost perfect in every way. 
Fletcher, however, shares with more 
writers than we care to name the conceit of 
comparing the beautiful half-tones of the 
human flesh with sftow. Conceive a lady, 
who is described in the manner of many 
writers as having a complexion whiter than 
the driven snow, lips like the ruby, and her 
hair golden. Coleridge describes one of 
these ideal beauties admirably, though with 
another purpose. 

" Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold. 
Her skin was white as leprosy. 
The nightmare life in death was she ] 

That thicks men's blood with cold." 

We should think so. But the habit of 
VOL. n. 11 
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saying a great deal more than you mean, 
and therefore of not saying it at all^ has not 
quite died out yet. Only a few weeks ago 
we came across that dreadful old table 
which " literally groaned beneath the 
weight'^ of a sirloin of beef, opposite a 
mighty venison pasty, flanked with a* 
flagon of right Nants. We wish someone, 
as a fireside study, would burn that table. 

However, our authors must not be abused 
for hereditary claptrap. They did not often 
" go to nature," except in such pieces as the 
** Beggars' Bush" (Fletcher), which is a 
perfect dictionary of thieves' slang, almost 
entirely like that of the present day. Did 
Lord Lytton get what is so correctly called 
" thieves' Latin" from that play, or from 
the modern police ? This is a subject too 
large to enter into here ; it is only certain 
that our thieves, both in London and in 
Australia, talk bastard Latin. The sudden 
dissolution of the monasteries had possibly 
something to ^'^ "^'^Uh it. 
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We could have wished that Beaumont 
had gone more to nature in his poetry, 
even if he had brought nothing better back 
than Gay's " Trivia/' which at least proves 
that the example of Jonas Hanway had been 
followed, and that umbrellas were coming 
into use. We also learn from Gay that the 
footpaths of London were highly inconve-* 
nient to walk upon, and (from his Shep- 
herd's Calendar) that the shepherd 
swains — put to bed, we hope, for ever by 
Tobias Smollett — ^were given to intoxica- 
tion. Beaumont, in his lyrical fragments, 
gives us nothing new — not even an um- 
brella, as Gay does, for he is the first poet 
who mentions one. Mr. Swiveller sug- 
gests that an umbrella might be useful for 
purposes of decency for a gentleman with- 
out clothes in case of fire : Beaumont's 
"Salmacis and Hermaphroditus" would re- 
quire many. He admires Ovid, and he para- 
phrases him; but he, like Marlowe, selects 

II — 2 
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the most objectionable of that writer's sub- 
jects. It is a pity, for he does it as well as 
the greatest admirer of Ovid could wish. 
It may be bad taste on our part, but we 
frankly confess that we get sick to loathing 
of these ** lovely boys'' without any clothes 
on, with whom the nymphs and gods are 
perpetually falling in love. Shakespeare's 
Adonis, Marlowe's Leander, and Beau- 
mont's Hermaphroditus, are all equally ob- 
jectionable ; the diction in the three poems 
we have just named is incomparable. We 
are not sure, as far as that goes, that Beau- 
mont is not the best of the three (though 
let no one despise Chapman's continuation 
of Marlowe's poem), yet in the name of 
common sense let us have the flies on one 
plate, and the butter on another. 

Beaumont's best piece is, undoubtedly, 
the one which every one knows, because it 
is the best, and has lived. 
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'' Like to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights of eagles are, 
Or like the fresh spring's gaudy hue 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood ; 
Even such is man, whose borrowed light, 
I straight called in and paid at night ; 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies. 
The spark entombed in Aubemon lies. 
The dews dried up, the star is shot. 
The flight is passed, the man foigot" 

Hardly, if he has done anything worth 
remembering, we should say. 

The " Sonnet," which is, critically speak- 
ing, no "sonnet*' at all, but a lengthened 
** song," full of dexterously and musically 
written concetti, is not much above die 
average ; it consists of ten stanzas, for the 
moral grouped in pairs : the moral is that 
women ought to get married : whether to 
good husbands or bad it is not mentioned. 
We take one couple of stanzas to give an 
idea of the method of the poem. It is a 
collection of similes ; there is no logic, 
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but it js very pretty, as every one must 
allow. 

^ like a o^ witboot a bird. 

Or a thii^ too long deferred ; 

like tbe gold was never tried. 

Or the ground nnoccapied ; 

Like a house that's not possessed, 

Or a book was never pressed, 
Just such as these may she be said, 
That lives, ne'er loves, but dies a maid. 

'^The bird in cage doth sweetly ^ng, 
Due season prefers (proffers ?) every thing, 
The gold that's tried from dross is pured. 
There's profit in the ground manured ; 
The house is by possession graced. 
The book when pressed is then embraced. 
Such is the virgin in mine eyes, 
That lives, loves, marries, ere she dies." 

The *' Letter to Ben J onsen " most likely 
pleased him. Of the wonderful wit dis- 
played at the Mermaid we have spoken 
once or twice before. We wish Beaumont 
had given us some specimens. In mercy 
to the memory of Beaumont we pass over 
the elegy on Lady Markham : it is con- 
siderably worse than anything else we 
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know : SmoUefs ode " Loch Leven " is far 
superior. . 

" Westminster Abbey " will please every 
one by its simplicity. 

" Mortality behold and fear, 
What a change of flesh is here ! 
Think how many Royal bones 
Sleep within this heap of stones, 
Here they lie, had realms and lands. 
Who now want strength to stir their hands 
Where from their pulpits, soiled with dust 
They preach * In greatness is no trust 1' 
Here is an acre sown indeed 
With the richest royalist seed 
That the earth did e'er suck in 
Since the first man died for sin. 
Here the bones of birth have cried, 
* Though gods they were, as men they died.' 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 
Dropt from the ruined sides of kings, 
Here's a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate.'' 

We had a theory once that the Miss 
Isley whom Beaumont married was a 
young l^dy from Barton Isley, a few miles 
from Grdce Dieu, and that he had fallen in 
love with her during one of his numerous 
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visits to her family. But our old theory 
will not in any way stand, and so a romance 
is lost The Miss Isley who became Mrs. 
Beaumont was Miss Isley of Sandridge in 
Kent, so we stand convicted of being the 
last of the innumerable " internal evidence'' 
critics so often exposed, and of whom there 
are still one or two too many, particularly 
on the subject of Shakespeare. He was 
married in 1 6 1 3, and Fletcher saw him with 
his bride before death parted them two 
years after that event. Beaumont pro- 
bably, died of rapid consumption, and left 
two daughters, the youngest of whom lived 
to a great age. 

Fletcher lived nine years after his friend, 
writing continuously, both alone and with 
the assistance of various hands. He died 
accidentally of the plague, as the legend 
goes, coming into London to fetch a new 

suit of clothes : he never married as we 
know, or left any children, save those of 
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his wondrous fancy : some of whom, though 
not very many, have a slight taste of bas- 
tardy about them. 

In a great age he was among the greatest : 
the erratic non-productive genius of his 
father became in him crystallized into some 
kind of form. What he would have written, 
haid not the superior critical acumen of 
Beaumont, his younger friend, kept him 
tolerably straight at the beginning of his 
career, we shall never know now : some 
wild spirits may wish that Beaumont had 
left him alone : had he done so, some of us 
would have been startled, for Arbaces goes 
as near the lengths allowed to art as is pos- 
sible. Beaumont has, by all tradition, the 
credit of tempering his wilder fantasies, 
though the writer of "Salmaces and Herma- 
phroditus" could hardly be a safe guide as to 
propriety. Between them they have made 
a mighty and enduring name. 
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In taking leave of them, we feel like one 
who has been allowed to go into some 
great garden to gather as many flowers as 
he can carry for his sweetheart, and who, 
looking back, regrets that he has been able 
to bring away so few. We drop one more 
flower, Beaumont's own, and say good- 
bye. 

" We should stay longer if we durst, 
Away ! Alas, that he that first 
Gave Time wild wings to flee away. 
Hath now no power to make him stay/ 
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RIVING westward through the 
beautiful dark elm - shadowed 
roads of Kent, past the hop- 
grounds, the rich-looking, rose-embowered 
farmhouses, and the handsome country 
churches, the traveller becomes at one place 
aware that he is passing a very large park, 
filled with stately oaks, some of which over- 
hang the highway, mingled with the elms. 
Suddenly, at a turn in the road, something 
bursts on the sight which generally elicits 
from the least sensitive and thoughtless an 
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exclamation of pleasure ; for dose by him^ 
on the same level as the road, and removed 
from it only about two hundred yards, 
stands the vast gray Tudor fagade of Pens- 
hurst, the home of the Sidneys, which is 
kept by the present Sidney, Lord De Lisle, 
like a great hereditary jewel, each stone of 
which, when it becomes necessary, is re- 
placed in its old site with the most pious 
care. We consider Penshurst to be one of 
the nibst striking objects in this wonderful 
land of ours. 

Ben Jonson uses exactly the epithet for 
it which we should use ourselves ; in spite of 
its vast size and magnificence, it is " homely" 
in the best sense of the word. On one 
side of the house, the oak-studded park rolls 
away over hill and dale, hemmed in all round 
by the Kentish woodlands ; on the other 
side the pleasance, my lady's flower-garden, 
opens on the churchyard ; the church, which 
would be worth seeing, even if the hall were 
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not there, is hemmed in by tombs, some of 
which are so old as to be beyond human 
knowledge. The beautiful little village 
begins in the churchyard itself, with a won- 
derful post and peltry house of the twelfth 

century; and the entrance to the church- 
yard from the village is under an unique 
lych-gate, composed of two houses con- 
nected by a loft, under which you walk. 
Here stands an elm which, judging from 
those in Christchurch Walk, must have been 
old when Philip and Mary Sidney were 
young. Beyond the litde street, the land 
slopes down to the Medway, here a gentle, 
pleasant stream, giving no more sign that 
lower down it would float the greatest navy 
in the world, than did the boy-life of Philip 
Sidney, who bathed and fished in it, fore- 
shadow the glorious death at Zutphen. 

Standing in front of the lych-gate, and 
looking away from the church, you see the 
junction of the valleys of the Eden and 
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Medway at your feet ; then, turning into the 
churchyard, all the world seems left behind. 
Entering the silent church, you are entirely 
at leisure to examine every tomb for your- 
self, but it is as well to have some one to 
point out at least one. Here, singularly 
enough, and not at Hever, lies Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, brother of the Queen. In the 
Sidney chapel, now, under the care of the 
present owner, a beautifully decorated 
shrine, you come first on the Sidneys, in the 
tomb of Sir Henry Sidney, worried to 
death and half ruined by one of the most 
exacting, mean, and selfish of sovereigns. 
Space, however, prevents our lingering in 
the church ; so, passing out of the old porch, 
much such a one as George Herbert must 
have written in, you turn to the right and 
stand before the house itself, which rises 
sheer out of level, smooth-shorn lawns large 
enough for fifty games at bowls at once. 
You pass through the gateway under the 
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tower, and into the first quadrangle. At 
the end of this you proceed into the great 
hall, built in Edward III/s reign, long be- 
fore the Sidneys themselves held Pens- 
hurst. It is much in the same state now 
as it was then. The massive, and, appa- 
rently, indestructible tables on each side 
were once filled with servants, who heard 
the laughter from the high table at the dais 
when Ben Jonson made a joke. But the 
hall itself is so old that the Sidneys almost 
appear modern ; long before their time the 
Pencesters feasted and fasted in this hall, 
and you see at this day the Lord's Gallery 
on the right, on which he could appear and 
stop the riot if it got too furious. An ad- 
mirable gazetteer, whose article we turned 
over the other day, makes a most singular 
mistake about this hall ; he says that " it is 
remarkable for its enormous fireplace." It 
is remarkable for having no fireplace at all 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term ; 
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here, instead, is, we believe, the last reredos 
left in England (we speak under correction). 
In front of the dais, nearly equidistant be- 
tween the high and side tables, is a slightly 
raised hearth about seven feet square. At 
each end are andirons about four feet high, 
supporting a long cross bar, against which 
are piled large billets of wood of about five 
feet long, like the eaves of a house ; these 
being set fire to, their structure, and the 
fact of their having a draught from below 
on all sides, causes the smoke to ascend 
straight to the roof, where it was formerly 
caught by the louvre (which was lanthorn- 
shaped, and open on all sides), and so dis- 
persed whichever way the wind might blow. 
All around the hall is armour ; but you do 
not stay long here, you ascend the stairs 
towards the gallery. Philip, Robert, Mary, 
unhappy Algernon, Sacharissa, Ben Jonson, 
Waller — how many hundred others known 
to the history of England ? — have passed 
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up here before ; a door is opened, and sud- 
denly you are among them. Probably there 
is no more startling family gallery in Eng- 
land than that at Penshurst You will pro- 
bably be first arrested by the portrait of an 
exquisitely beautiful blonde, in the first 
blush of her womanhood and genius ; that 
is Mary — " Sidney's sister, Pembroke's 
mother" — ^before that befell her which made 
her write : — 

'* Never again let lass put garland on ; 
Instead of garland wear sad cypress now. 
And bitter elder broken from the bough." 

It would be impossible to enumerate the 
other portraits here, and this would not be 
the place to do so ; we are only concerned 
with two or three, which will be noticed in 
their places ; but before we leave this lovely 
spot, let us explode once, and we hope for 
ever, the idea that the Sidney oak was 
planted on the day when Philip Sidney was 
born. There is only vague tradition for it, 

vou II. 12 
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and two lines of Ben Jonson, which, if they 
prove anything, prove that the oak was 
nearly, if not quite, the largest tree in the 
park in his time ! Let the reader judge. 
After speaking of the "broad beech and 
the chestnut shade," he goes on : — 

" That taller tree, which as a nut was set 
At his great birth where all the muses met" 

Judging from other famous oaks, we should 
say it was five hundred years old if it was 
a day. 

The first known Sidney came from Anjou, 
as a knight in the train of Henry IL, in 
1 1 54, so the origin of the family is lost in 
the mists of antiquity. Sir William Sidney, 
chamberlain to Henry VHI., was the first 
owner of Penshurst : he commanded the 
right wing at Flodden, and from his time 
the Sidneys were interesting to all who, 
like Mr. Francis Galton, believe in trans- 
mitted and hereditary talent. The fact is, 
that the breeding of Sir Philip Sidney, both 
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on the father's and mother's side, was so 
fine that, had he been a race^horsCy a specu- 
lative connoisseur would have paid a thou- 
sand pounds for him as a yearling. 

From the time of the original Sir Wil- 
liam Sidney, who came with Henry II. 
from Anjou, and who died in 1188, the 
family history may be passed over ; we un- 
derstand, however, that some one pecu- 
liarly qualified for the task is about to write 
an exhaustive family history from sources 
unobtainable by the ordinary student We 
have no doubt that a great deal remains to 
be written about the good Sir Henry Sid- 
ney's Irish administration, and also about 
the unfortunate Algernon (whose face, as 
seen at Penshurst, is one of profound un- 

fl 

forgettable sadness). Thirteenth from the 
first Sidney comes William, the first of 
Penshurst, one of a race of finished cour- 
tiers in the best sense of the term. The 

• « 

first Sir William of Anjou was chamberlain 

12—2 
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to Henry II., and the first Sir William of 
Penshurst was chamberlain to King Henry 
VIII. The latter had a clear English 
pedigree of three hundred and fifty years, 
when the king granted him Penshurst for 
his services at Flodden and elsewhere. He 
had other rewards, however ; he was 
governor and tutor to Edward VI. from his 
birth to his coronation. We are, however, 
more interested in his son Henry. 

Henry was born in 1529, and when only 
eight years old was henchman to Henry 
VIII. ; this exactly corresponds with the 
birth of Edward VI. So he must have 
been eight years older than that unfortu- 
nate, and, we fear, murdered monarch. 
Mr. Froude has written at great length the 
story of Sir Henry Sidney's virtues; his 
bravery, his ability, and his great wrongs 
at the hands of the mistress he had served 
so long and so faithfully. We, of course, 
shall only notice him incidentally, after the 
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birth of his son. It suffices here to say 
that Edward VI. died in Henry's arms, 
and it was probably he who held the dying 
youth up to the window at Greenwich. Sir 
Henry neither suspected the guilt of his 
father-in-law, nor did he join in his insane 
and fatal plot. He had married, in 1552, 
Lady Mary Dudley, daughter of the Duke 
of Northumberland, and granddaughter 
of the Dudley who was beheaded with 
Empson for peculation. She therefore lost 
both father and grandfather on the block. 
Her brother. Lord Guildford Dudley, and 
her sister-in-law, Lady Jane Grey, had just 
perished on the scaffold. Yet it was a very 
powerful alliance ; Henry became brother- 
in-law to Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, 
Robert, the far too celebrated Earl of Lei- 
cester, and the Earl of Huntingdon. By 
his sister's marriages he was brother-in-law 
to Sir W. Dormer, Sir John Harrington, 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, and the Earl of 
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Sussex. Lady Mary*s pedigree was 
splendid with the names of Talbots, 
Howards, Berkeleys, De Lisles. If good 
breeding, we repeat, always told in men as 
in horses, no man was ever better bred 
than Philip Sidney ; unfortunately it does 
not, as can be seen every day. He seems 
to have taken after the more refined and 

* 

stately race of his father than the more am- 
bitious and turbulent family of his mother, 
who seem to have had a singular faculty. 
for taking an extreme side in politics. One 
only, for example, in their pedigree stands 
simply thus: "Warren D'Isle, hanged 
1322." 

The heir of the Sidneys was born 1554. 
Henry's father had borne himself so wisely 
during the troubles of the time that he was 
acquitted of all charge, and restored to his 
honours by Mary, when she had been four 
months married, and had not perhaps yet 
awakened to the lamentable reality of her 
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situation. The birth of Philip was nearly 
coincident with this piece of well-deserved 
good fortune ; and so it came about that 
the noblest and purest gentleman who ever 
ornamented England was named in honour 
of one of the greatest scoundrels who ever 
disgraced Spain, and the gentlest of beings, 
his sister, after the most bitter and cruel of 
bigots ; the boy was called Philip, and the 
girl, coming a year after, Mary. 

Looking at the portraits of these two 
beautiful children on the wall, and then 
casting your eyes through the window down 
into the silent, sunny quadrangle, it requires 
no great effort of imagination to transfer 
the picture to the garden. Once more the 
door leading to the park opens, and the; 
children come toiling up the steps from 
some long expedition among the oaks, the 
beeches, and the braken, laden with the 
spoils of their ramble, wild flowers and 
ferns ; the vision fades in an instant, and 
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you turn to see the melancholy Algernon 
brooding before you. 

The early life at Penshurst must have 
been very short. Sir Henry was sent to 
Ireland in 1556, and only returned to be 
sent to Ludlow as Lord President of Wales, 
where he ultimately died, after spending 
twenty-two years in office, and losing many 
thousand pounds. We can find no exact 
testimony about the time when little Philip 
was moved to Ludlow. Masson gives us 
a beautiful description of the place (Milton, 
vol. 1., p. 568), so good that we prefer it to 
any gazetteer. We must leave the de- 
scription of the place itself to Professor 
Masson, for we have never seen it, and can 
only describe the boy Sidney's route to and 
fro from Shrewsbury School to Ludlow, as 
far as Stretton. Masson says beautifully 
about the country there : *' It is one of 
those tracts of rich, green scenery, lovely 
in hill and vale, which admonish one that 
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there England is passing into Wales." 
Exactly ; but long before Ludlow the 
change becomes apparent. Eight miles 
from Shrewsbury, going southward, you 
are almost among mountains. Caradoc, 
Lawley, and Longmy nd are towering around 
you, and Watling Street bends round under 
Lawley on your left from the modern road 
to Stretton. Twelve miles from Shrews- 
bury you can climb Longmynd, and among 
the waving heather and the innumerable 
crowding grouse, can see the infant Severn, 
pouring down from Plinlimmon, 

" And watch the silver river drawing slowly 
Her waters from the purple hilL" 

Such was the country in which Sidney 
passed his earlier youth. It is a peculiarly 
solemn and quiet country, surrounded by 
the everlasting hills. It may have given a 
tone to the boy's mind, though that is pro- 
bably a fancy ; it certainly gave no tone to 
his poetry, as far as we can discover. 
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Shrewsbury was then, as now, one of the 
finest schools in England. School tradi- 
tions are 'generally nonsense ; a school ^ 
exists and flourishes because it is wanted 
in a particular place ; Shrewsbury is such 
a school. Shrewsbury existed then, as it 
exists now, because it was rich enough ta 
pay a first-class staff ; because there was no 
school so good within fifty miles, and so the 
country gentlemen sent their sons there. 
Here Philip Sidney met Fulke Greville, 
and made the greatest friendship of his 
life, if we except that with Languet. Fulke 
Greville's description of him at this time 
may offend some ; we confess that it pleases 
us. Some will say that boys with anything 
in them are always naughty ; for ourselves 
we do not see the necessity. " I lived with 
him and knew him from a child," says Lord 
Brooke, " yet I never knew him other than 
a man, with such staidness of mind, lovely 
and familiar gravity, as carried grace and 
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reverence above greater years, his talk ever 
of knowledge, and his very play tending to 
enrich his mind." No doubt that the pre- 
sence of one such boy in a school has an 
influence nearly as great as the best of 
head-masters, with an inferior or rebellious 
staff under him. Sidney had such an in- 
fluence on Fulke Greville, that he had 
written on his tomb : *^ Servant to Queen 
Elizabeth, councillor to King James, and 
friend to Sir Philip Sidney/' 

The letter written by Sir Henry to Philip 
at the age of twelve, is probably one of the 
most beautiful things extant ; it gave rules 
for the boy's conduct from which the man 
never departed. It seems to be the key- 
note to the whole life; still, if it were 
hung up in every school, how many Philip 
Sidneys should we turn out ? Echo an- 
swers, " How many ?" We can only give 
a condensation of it, the original is too long. 

The first precept is that thoughtful prayer 
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be used as an ordinary act Study so much 
and no more as your master assigns. En- 
rich your tongue with words, and your wit 
with matter, judgment will grow. Obey, 
and you will learn to command. Be cour- 
teous to all, nothing winneth so much with 
so little cost. Use moderate diet, seldom 
drink wine, yet sometimes do, lest, being 
enforced to drink upon the sudden, you 
should find yourself inflamed. Use exercise 
of your body. Delight to be cleanly as 
well in all parts of your body as in your 
garments ; it will make you grateful in each 
company. Give yourself to be merry, but 
ever devoid of biting words and scurrility 
to any man. Be rather a hearer and bearer 
away of other men's speech than a beginner 
— otherwise you shall be counted to delight 
to hear yourself speak. Let never oath be 
heard to come out of your mouth, nor word 
of ribaldry. Be rather rebuked of light 
fellows for shamefacedness than of your 
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sad friends for pert boldness. Tell no un- 
truth, no, not in trifles ; there is no greater 
reproach to a gentleman than to be ac- 
counted a liar. 

We have done gross injustice to this fine 
piece of writing, but even the abstract we 
have given shows the peculiarly thoughtful 
nature of Sir Henry. With these precepts, 
and many others in his head, Philip Sidney 
went to Christ Church at the even then 
early age of thirteen. Oxford was then 
under the Chancellorship of his uncle, Lord 
Leicester. His imfortunate aunt, Lady 
Dudley, better known as Amy Robsart, 
had met her death, by fair means or foul, 
eight years previously at Cumnor, three 
miles off, but he probably knew nothing 
until afterwards. Sir Walter Scott, in one 
of his most beautiful novels, introduces this 
unhappy lady in the revels at Kenil worth 
fifteen years after her death, and after the 
inquest upon her. Fiction never took such 
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liberties before or since, we hope. While 
he was about it he should have gone further 
in his audacity, and have made Philip Sid- 
ney — who cut a great figure at Kenilworth 
— recognize his dead aunt, whom he never 
could possibly have seen. What would be 
said to a novelist who took such liberties 
nowadays ? and yet how many novelists 
have we who could write " Kenilworth " ? 
Like the Roman Catholics, in some cases 
we like the legend better than the facts. 
It is noticeable, in passing, that, when Dr. 
Pethgrew published his pamphlet on this 
subject five-and-twenty years ago, the error 
in Sir Walter Scott's chronology was looked 
on as a discovery. Any working-man read- 
ing the " Penny Encyclopaedia " might 
have found it out. And singularly also, 
while we write, a most admirable play is 
being acted at a first-class theatre, which 
hangs upon the same atrocious mistake. 
What was the boy's religion ? Why, it 
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was the religion of the State ; Sir Henry 
Sidney got into no trouble under Queen 
Mary, and into no trouble, on the score of 
religion, under Queen Elizabeth. The 
Sidneys were a simple family as regarded 
their religion, and the formularies and 
ritualisms of the Christian faith seem to 
have had no importance with them. There 
I was undoubtedly mass in Penshurst Church 
until the mass was suppressed, and the boy 
Philip must have attended it At this 
point may we refer our reader to " Froude," 
vol. vi., pp. 112 — 115^ He will see there, 
and elsewhere, how extremely gradual the 
change from one religion to the other was. 
The Sidneys under Mary must have been 
the most devout of Papists. Under Eliza- 
beth they were what was then called 
Protestant, but would be called now ex- 
tremely High Church. The doctrines of 
the thurch of England differed very 
slightly from those of the liberal Church 
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of Rome; the dead stop comes at Papal 
supremacy; the Sidneys, after the accession 
of Elizabeth, stopped at the Thirty-seventh 
Article, for which they would have died. 
Otherwise they would have called them- 
selves Catholics, as every English Church- 
man does now who says the Apostles' 
Creed. 

He had not been at Oxford long when 
his father took him away to Ludlow for a 
month, to enjoy the society of the son of 
whom he had seen so little, but who had 
already won the esteem and admiration of 
such men as Cecil and Leicester. He was 
about to go back to that weary Ireland, 
and so he had a peaceful time of it in the 
bosom of his family. He departed sorrow- 
fully, Philip went back to Oxford, and 
Lady Sidney to Penshurst ; but mother and 
son met at Christmas at the pleasant home 
of the Cecils at Hampton Court. Here 
at the early age of sixteen, was his first 
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love affair. Anne Cecil was a year or so 
younger than Philip, but the affair went 
such lengths that Sir Henry Sidney wrote 
from Ireland to ask her hand in marriage 
for his son. The great father threw cold 
water upon the scheme, on account, most 
likely, of Philip's probable poverty. Lord 
Leicester, however, encouraged the matter, 
and as Philip was at this time his probable 
heir, his word might have had some weight ; 
however, it never came to anything. Anne's 
father over-reached himself, and for the 

sake of wealth married her to a hopeless 
spendthrift, for the sake of advancement 
to a traitor, and for the sake of domestic 
happiness to a man who preferred the 
courtezans of the streets to a wife in 
every way fit for an emperor. Such a man 
was Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
whom we shall meet hereafter calling 
Philip Sidney a puppy in the tennis 

court 

VOL. II. 13 
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At Christ Church he was three years, 
but took no degree, having left probably in 
consequence of the plague ; and before we 
speak about his companions we may as 
well speak about his scholarship. His 
Greek was but partially learnt, but his 
mastery over Latin, both in writing the 
language and in the now nearly lost art of 
speaking it, was very great Putting his 
Latin beside Milton's would be almost as 
unfair as putting his poetry beside Milton's. 
Milton, when a youth, was such a master 
of the language that he could go on, line 
after line, making puns and verbal jingles 
one after another in rapid succession. 
That Sidney could not do, and it must be 
said that some of Milton's early Latin 
jokes were such as would never have 
passed Sidney's mouth, innocent as they 

were. Professor Masson has selected one, 
at all events, which would go far towards 
earning rustication for the audacious under- 
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graduate who uttered it before his supe- 
riors ; yet we are not aware that an over- 
whelming majority of our undergraduates 
can compare in purity with Milton. Sid- 
ney's Latin more resembles that of Tacitus 
than that of Cicero. A little " jerky," and 
perhaps a little bold, we give a specimen of 
it for the satisfaction of such of our readers 
who care for the language ; it is better than 
Lord Dufferin's famous speech at Reyks- 
javik : — " Oro ut diligenter ad me Scribas, 
et pigritiam forsan excutiam Literas Fre- 
mingo nostro mittas, Taxius enim veloces, 
suos equos nimium exercuit Doleo sane 
casum illius viri. Belus noster tecum jam, 
ut credo, veteres amicitiae fructus suaviter 
in memorium vocat Amo, ilium et tamen 
invideo.'' 

That will be enough. His friends at 
Oxford were Fulke Greville, who went 
after a time to Cambridge ; Sir Edward 
Dyer, afterwards Chancellor of the Garter ; 

13—2 
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the immortal Hakluyt, and the equally im- 
mortal Camden. We must, however, go 
forward to more important people in more 
important places than Oxford. It is enough 
here to say that Sir Henry Sidney had 
impoverished himself in the Queen's ser- 
vice in Ireland, and had impaired his 
health ; that his wife had utterly ruined her 
once splendid beauty by faithfully attending 
the Queen during the small-pox, and had 
lost all her jewels in a shipwreck on the 
voyage to Ireland. Elizabeth, with cha- 
racteristic meanness, offered Sidney a 
peerage, which she knew — none better — 
that he was too poor to accept. 

It was declined, and Elizabeth, in her 
baseness, could turn on Henry Sidney at 
any time, and cast the refusal of the white 
elephant in his teeth, whilst she loaded her 
worthless favourite with magnificent gifts, 
which cost her nothing, but the nation 
much. Although she would not reward 
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the father, she had no objection to assist 
the son. She, through the intervention of 
his uncle, Lord Leicester, gave him leave 
to go to Paris with Lord Lincoln, and to 
stay abroad two years. Lord Lincoln's 
errand was to look after the Alenjon mar- 
riage, which was to unite Elizabeth, now 
nearly forty, to a boy not twenty. A 
more insane piece of folly was probably 
never proposed. 

Philip Sidney, however, did not at this 
particular time take that extreme interest in 
the marriage of his sovereign which he did 
afterwards. From all available, though 
contradictory sources, the balance of pro- 
bability lies strongly in this direction ; 
Philip Sidney was sent over to Walsing- 
ham, at Paris, merely as a young English 
gehtleman on his travels. It is absolutely 
idle to suppose that he had anything either 
to say or to do there. Lord Lincoln re- 
turned with his message of folly to Eliza- 
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beth, and left young Sidney with Walsing- 
ham to witness a sight more hideous and 
terrible than the Terror of 1793, or the 
Communist rising of 187 1. That political 
volcano, Paris, was preparing for an erup- 
tion. In Sicily, when there are no earth- 
quakes, the peasants on the slope of Etna 
ate wise enough to know that the mountain 
is going to make a pronunciamiento, and 
move their goods. The Parisians, like the 
Sicilians, generally know the signs of 
danger, but are themselves sometimes 
taken by surprise. Walsingham had seen 
much ; but he was evidently as entirely un- 
prepared for what went on in Paris on St 
Bartholomew's day as, later on, were Bailly, 
Lafayette, Louis XV L, Charles X., Louis 
Philippe, or the Empress Eug6nie. ; We 
have nothing to do with politics, we have 
only to record the fact that the volcano 
called Paris exploded, and Philip Sidney 
was there to see it. 
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Peering out of Walsingham's house, he 
saw blood and slaughter for the first time. 
Every thoughtful man who has seen the 
picked men of a great nation lying ripped, 
torn, and dead on a great battle-field, will 
remember what the effect of the spectacle 
was to him. Those awful four days of 
refuge in the English embassy — with the 
pale Englishman walking from* room to 
room, only looking into the street to be 
driven back by some new sight of horror ; 
those irregular rattles of musketry which 
told of some fresh iniquity, the deadly 
gloom of the house, and the doubt whether 
Charles himself could protect them against 
the devil which he had allowed his mother 
to raise — must have made Sidney think 
very deeply. From this time his animosity 
against the Church of Rome was part of 
his nature ; the teaching of Languet shortly 
afterwards entirely confirmed him. He 
was a Protestant henceforward, though the 
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ritual under which he worshipped, and the 
creed in which he believed, would have 
marked him out as a rather high churchman 
in these times ; that, however, is no busi- 
ness of ours. How many Protestants of 
the present day would stand the creed and 
ritual of ** Protestant Queen Bess " we are 
unable to say, but certainly very few. 

Languet was now fifty-five years of age, 
Sidney only eighteen. Languet was a 
Burgundian, and his powers of conversation 
and argument not only had the strength of 
the wines of his country, but also thatyV ne 
sats quoi, called "bouquet." He was a 
perfectly irresistible person ; he had been 
Professor of Civil Law in the University 
of Padua, but he met Melancthon on a 
visit to Wurtemberg. The Chrysostom of 
the Reformation converted him, and he 
left the Church of Rome. He was in Paris 
as agent for the Prince of Saxony during 
the Bartholomew Massacre, and was hidden. 
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Sidney, as far as^ we can make out, never 
saw him there, but made his acquaintance 
at Frankfort a few months after his de- 
parture from Paris. The relations between 
Languet and Sidney are, in our cold age, 
almost comical ; for warmth, some of their 
letters can compare to some of Shake- 
speare's sonnets. 

Sidney lingered at Frankfort with Lan- 
guet a long time, and then accompanied 
him to Vienna, where he was at the court 
of Maximilian II. He then travelled in 
Hungary, and returning to Vienna, passed 
on into Italy, having for his companions 
Thomas Coni ngsby, a young gentleman of 
good birth, who afterwards married a Fitz- 
william, Griffin Madox, a Welshman, and 
Lewis Byskett, afterwards Clerk to the 
Council of Ireland under two deputies. 
While on their way towards Venice, Sidney 
and Coningsby quarrelled, Sidney being 
obviously in the wrong ; but the heat 
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passed away, and their friendship lasted 
through life. 

At Venice, he was introduced into 
society by the French ambassador, Armand 
de Ferrien Titian was still alive, but we 
find it very strange to hear of other great 
names in connection with one so homely 
and so familiar to us as that of Philip 
Sidney. He writes to Languet from 
Venice : " This day one Paul of Veromi 
has begun my portrait, for which I must 
stay here two or three days longer. Love 
me, and farewell. Venice, Feb. 26, 1574. I 
have written this letter half asleep. * Yours 
from my heart, Philip Sidney." 

And in another place he had written 
from Padua : " As soon as I get back to 
Venice I will employ either Paul Veronese 
or Tintoretto, both of whom are masters 

* Hodie effigiem meam inchoavit Paulus quidam Vero- 
nensis, propter quam oportet ut duos aut tres dies adhur 
hie commorier. Vale et me ama. Haec scripsi plane domi- 
turiens, Tuus ex animo, Philipus Sidnaeus. 
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of their art." It would be interesting to 
know how much Sidney paid either or 
both of these artists, and what the value 

of the pictures would be now. He bore 
also an introduction from Languet to the 
famous Count Philip Lewis of Hanau, of 
whom he frequently speaks, and to whom 
he once wrote (in 1575) a letter, in which 
he says of Elizabeth, that she is in good 
health, but somewhat advanced in years, 
which she would scarcely have liked, as it 
was only in 1575. He also sent him some 
English dogs, and the Count returned the 
compliment with a book. 

Before he returned to England, he found 
himself master of four languages, a splendid 
fencer, and a fine horseman. His friends 
were the companions of the scholar Carlo 
Borromeo, of the painter Titian, of Palladio 
the architect, and Palestrina the musician, 
of Tasso the poet, and Carpi the theologian ; 
he had studied both men and books with 
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the greatest diligence, had lived a blame- 
less life, and so his friends, on his return, 
found him to be one of the most elegant 
and accomplished gentlemen of his day. 
He was just in time to take part in his 
uncle's great revels at Kenilworth ; and 
passing on in the train of Elizabeth to 
Chartley he met, for the first time, Pene- 
lope, daughter of Lord Essex. She was 
then thirteen, and she was to be immortal- 
ized by Philip Sidney as Stella, 

Father and son were but a short time 
together. Sir Henry Sidney had been 
four years principally at Ludlow ; he was 
now to go to Ireland to supersede Lord 
Essex, leaving poor Lady Sidney at his 
house in town in enforced attendance on 
Elizabeth, who spared neither her poverty 
nor her ill-health for her own selfish whims. 
She might have had mercy surely, seeing 
that Lady Sidney had from being one of 
the most beautiful women in England be- 
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come a hideous wreck, through the disease 
contracted of the Queen. She was in debt 
too, and Philip's expenses at Court were 
something. Still she had the comfort of 
his society. Her husband, taking the part 
of Lord Essex, offended the Queen, and 
Lord Essex was sent back to Ireland to 
die. Philip went with him, but was absent 
when the event happened, and only re- 
turned to Dublin to find the noblest and 
dearest of his friends a corpse. Lord 
Essex had been asking uneasily for him, 
and the last words he ever spoke about 
him were prophetic ; he expressed his 
desire that he should marry Penelope, and 
ended, " if he go on in the course he hath 
begun, he will be as famous and worthy a 
gentleman as ever England bred," which 
showed the singular acuteness of Lord 
Essex. Was there ever a distinct contract 
between Philip Sidney and Penelope 
Devereux ? The only printed evidence is 
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Waterhouse's letter; we are, however, to 
know more about this presently. 

Such a wonderful gentleman as Mr. 
Philip Sidney, who attended Court and 
dressed so well, was not likely to remain 
long out of employment under the sove- 
reignty of a woman who utilized every one 
as cheaply as she could. He was sent in 
pomp with his friend, Fulke Greville, to 
Vienna and Heidelberg, to express a mild 
and cautious sympathy with Protestantism^ 
Though now only twenty-two, he pos- 
sessed the confidence of Leicester his 
uncle, Burghley, and Walsingham. At 
Heidelberg he did not see the new Elector 
Lewis, but his brother Cassimir. At 
Prague, whither he followed the Emperor 
Rudolf, he saw the poor widowed queen of 
Charles IX., who had just lost her father. 
Sidney, who had known her at Paris in 
the dark days of Bartholomew, consoled 
her as well as he could, but " her answer 
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was full of humbleness, and she spake so 
low that I could not understand many of 
her words." The recollection of her hus- 
band's terrible death-bed, and the death of 
her father, had broken the poor lady's 
heart. Sidney spoke with great force and 
grace to the Emperor, beseechimg him to 
follow in his father's footsteps, and, above 
all, to beware of Spain and of Rome. He 
was dismissed with honour, but gained 
nothing but a distrust of the Emperor 
Rudolf. He departed again for Heidel- 
berg, where he now saw the Elector ; he 
left Heidelberg with the same results as 
were gained at Prague — nothing. 

Languet was with Sidney at Cologne 
when the latter expressed a desire to go 
into the Low Countries and see William of 
Orange. Languet opposed him, and they 
as nearly as possible quarrelled about it, 
when Queen Elizabeth sent a letter order- 
ing him to go. This also enabled him to 
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see Don John of Austria on his road ; be 
completely won this proud Spaniard, who 
was forced to acknowledge that he was one 
of the first gentlemen in Europe. A very 
different man was William of Orange, whom 
Fulke Greville describes as being dressed 
like something between a miserably shabby 
student and a bargeman ; a strange contrast 
to the elegance of the English Embassy. 
However different in dress, they conceived 
a most hearty and lasting affection for one 
another. Sidney was absent from London 
about three months. 

He returned to find himself raised to the 
highest rank of the men of his day, and his 
adored sister Mary the bride of the wealthy 
and powerful Earl of Pembroke, while his 
poor father was still toiling his life away in 
Ireland, not even having been allowed 
leave of absence for his daughter's wedding. 
Elizabeth was savage with Henry Sidney 
for two reasons. She wanted him to do 
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his work for nothing, and fight without sol- 
diers, which, in spite of spending thousand 
after thousand of his own money, he was un- 
able to do. Again, she was angry with him on 
the rather old subject of Ormond, her favou- 
rite, whom Sir Henry Sidney had treated 
like other powerful Irishmen in the way of 
imposts. She scolded Sir Henry by letter, 
and he replied to her in a tone of just indig- 
nation. Philip Sidney met Ormond at 
Court, and Ormond spoke to him patroniz- 
ingly : Philip. Sidney looked the Irishman 
in the face contemptuously, and then, before 
a frightened Court, turned on his heel with- 
out uttering a word. His splendid defence 
of his father, backed up as it was by Burgh- 
ley, was completely victorious; and out- 
spoken as it was, he seems to have lost no 
favour with the Queen; bat then he was 
young and handsome, and that notoriously 
went a long way. 

His life was now that of a courtier. 

VOL. II. 14 
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Burghley, Walsingham, Ormond, KnoIIys, 
Oxford, Sackville, would have been the most 
conspicuous of the men around him, while 
the Queen continued to pet him and to 
worry his father towards a premature grave. 
He began writing with a trifling masque, 
the " Lady of the May." He was at the 
reception of the University of Cambridge, 
at Audley End, where he must have seen 
the long-delayed meeting between the 
Abbot of Dunfermline and her Majesty, 
and also must have made the acquaintance of 
Gabriel Harvey. We talk now of France 
being humbled ; the humiliation of the glo- 
rious old nation of Scotland, just at this time, 
was such that it would have turned a cau- 
tious Thiers into an infuriated Gambetta. 
That progress to Audley End is a very 
curious study.* He was much tempted to 

* It seems that this was the time when Sidney was pre- 
paring to join Cassimir, but that does not tally with other 
accounts. The real truth seems to be that the Queer 
gave him leave to go, but sent such a message to Cassimir 
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join his friend, Duke Cassimir, in the Low 
Countries, but the more sacred duty of stand- 
ing by his father detained him, to the great 
pleasure of Languet Indeed, our English 
Bayard would have fared little better than 
his great original did in the Battle of the 
Spurs. Sir Henry Sidney returned from 
Ireland to be treated with more incredible 
meanness than ever ; and the next notice- 
able thing was Duke Cassimir coming over, 
with Languet as his companion ; the latter 
for the first time made acquaintance with 
Sir Henry Sidney, and the incomparable 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke. Languet's 
opinion of the Court of Queen Elizabeth 
was a low one, and he scolded his young 
friend for wasting his time at it : Fulke 
Greville and Dyer were his chief friends, 
and the former brought for Queen Eliza- 
beth such a message from William of 



as he refused to take. Consequently we think that that is 
the truth of the matter. 

14 — 2 
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Orange, about Sidney, that he refused to 
have it deh'vered. It ran to the effect, " that 
Mr. Philip Sidney was one of the ripest and 
greatest statesmen which he knew of in all 
Europe," 

We mi^st pass on to the Alencon mar- 
riage, which brings Philip Sidney in great 
prominence, in consequence of the noble 
audacity of his line of conduct. At first, 
Leicester and Walsingham conceived that 
Elizabeth was only trifling, but it soon 
became evident that the matter was ex- 
tremely serious. A formal letter came 
from the King of France, approving of his 
brother's suit ; the Duke himself threw up 
the United Provinces at Elizabeth's dicta- 
tion, and pressed for his reward ; Catherine 
de Medici was writing to Walsingham, 
looking upon die thing as settled. Eliza- 
beth wished him to come to England, but, 
instead of coming,he sent M.Simiers,whom 
Elizabeth christened her petti singe. She 
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was dissembling. She had cleared the 
Provinces of the French, and was in no 
hurry to keep her bargain. The nation, 
with all her advisers, were contemptuous 
and angry ; only Sussex supported her. 
Leicester's secret marriage with' Lady 
Essex had been discovered, to the Queen's 
immense indignation, Letitia, the new 
Countess, being her Majesty's most objec- 
tionable cousin ; he was therefore in dis- 
grace and retirement. Alen§on was now 
twenty-three,"^ and Elizabeth forty-six, and 
the improbability of her having children 
was the only safeguard against the extreme 
danger which would accrue should such an 
event take place at her age. The Protes- 
tants were, of course, violently against a 

* Or was he twenty-seven ? Who can tell when doctors 
disagree? The greatest and latest historian of those 
times convicts himself of an error. Anjou was seventeen 
years younger than Elizabeth ; Alengon two years younger 
than Anjou. We simply leave the matter as we find it, as 
a sum in subtraction, which any one can do for themselves. 
If there is any error, it is not ours« 
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marriage with a St Bartholomew Catholic, 
who demanded to be crowned King Con- 
sort, to have ;^8o,ooo a year, or to receive 
one of the duchies of York or Lancaster, 
and who hinted at the occupation of an 
English port by a French garrison. At 
last the bridegroom came — as hideous and 
as hoarse as Marat, yet without the 
strangely attractive vivacity in feature of 
that assassin, and without his wild genius 
of speech. 

The vain and unscrupulous Earl of 
Oxford — who wrote some poetry, which, 
happily or unhappily, is consigned to obli- 
vion — obtained high favour by flattering 
the wretched creature whom Elizabeth, 
with senile absurdity, called her Grenouille, 
but whom she affected to think lovely. 
Philip Sidney was playing tennis when an 
opportunity occurred for defying Oxford 
and the whole French party, which was 
not let slip. Oxford interfered with Sid- 
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ney's play, and was answered with exas- 
perating coolness ; he grew mad, and 
ordered the whole party to leave the court 
Sidney refused to do so; whereupon the 
infatuated Oxford called him a puppy, so 
loudly that De Simiers and some other 
men of the French party ran up. " What 
did you call me ?" said Philip Sidney. "A 
puppy," repeated Oxford. " It is a lie," 
replied Sidney, adding that the business 
must be decided in a more private place, 
and so walked out to await Oxford's mes- 
sage. It never came, until Sidney had 
sent his man to know what he meant to do. 
When the matter was the talk of the town, 
Oxford sent his challenge. They were 
bound to the peace, and Elizabeth begged 
Sidney to apologize. He emphatically re- 
fused to do anything of the kind. Lord 
Oxford sat as Lord Chamberlain on the 
trial of Mary, Queen of Scots ; and in the 
year of the Armada he fitted out some 
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ships ; but he seems a peculiarly worthless 
person. 

This episode, combined with his free 
language about her marriage, were un- 
pleasing to Elizabeth ; but the crowning 
act of his straightforward honesty was the 
letter which he wrote her on the subject of 
the French marriage, and which caused a 
total seclusion on his part of eight months. 
Languet' and others were fearful of his 
safety, and his old friend advised him to 
seek asylum in Germany. Certainly, it 
was an almost unparalleled action for a 
young unmarried man of twenty-five to 
write such a letter to a violent and tolerably 
unscrupulous sovereign of forty-six. There 
seemed no doubt, however, that his father 
and Walsingham were at his back. 

We give a pricis of this extraordinary 
document. It begins with the almost 
abject terms of adulation which were 
almost always used towards the Queen : 
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" Carrying no other olive-branch of Inter- 
cession than the laying of myself at your 
feet," Sidney goes on to state sonie- ex- 
tremely unpleasant truths. The inward 
force of the nation consisted only in her 
subjects, untrained for war, and divided 
into religious factions, one of which, the 
Protestants, was the strongest. To his 
party the Queen had popularly committed 
herself, both at home and abroad. Alengon 
was a Frenchman, a Papist, the son of the 
Jezebel of that age, Catherine de Medici ; 
himself a traitor, and no better than a mur- 
derer, and a man who would be abhorred 
by all religious persons. 

He then proceeds to point out, that by 
making this marriage she will strengthen 
the Papists and all other disaffected persons. 
He reminds her of the fact that she is under 
Papal excommunication, and then says a 
few more wbrds about Alengon. He gives 
him an abominable character — quite hope- 
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less : he points out that he is quite as eager 
after the King of Spain's daughter as after 
her Majesty. Going on to the subject of 
her having children, he points out that that 
contingency no more appertained to him 
than to any other " to whom the height of 
all good haps were allotted." (He means, 
by the " height of all good haps," a mar- 
riage with Elizabeth ; that is C2Svy\ng/agon 
de parley a little too far.) He points out, 
lastly, that Alenjon and she have not an 
object in common, and that the utter de- 
struction of England must follow on the 
marriage ; and then ends with expressions 
of devotion to her person. 

Our space renders it necessary that we 
should only give the summary of that 
famous letter. It rendered a retirement to 
Wilton, and to the society of his sister, 
Lady Pembroke, imperative. The dear, 
worn-out old father. Sir Henry, came there 
too, and there must have been some happy 
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days ; but Elizabeth never would leave Sir 
Henry Sidney alone. She ordered him 
back to Ludlow, and he went, leaving Philip 
and Mary, far from the maddening crowd 
and ignoble strife, to translate the Psalms 
of David into verse ; Philip also beginning 
his Arcadia. 

No less a person than Spenser now claims 
our attention. The relations between Sid- 
ney and Spenser are at first very obscure. 
The possible truth in a very probable 
"Mississippi of lies," is that Hobbinol 
(Gabriel Harvey) introduced them to one 
another; and that Sidney introduced Spenser 
to Lord Leicester, and got him his appoint- 
ment to Ireland under Lord Grey de 
Wilton. It is, however, more to our pur- 
pose that Sidney and Spenser for a time, 
under the suggestion of Harvey, tried to 
make Teutonic lilt fit into Latin precision- 
ism. They could not do it, they tried 
hexameters, which have been handled more 
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successfully since by Oough and Long- 
fellow, and they made a dead failure : they 
hi\d no line like Longfellow's, 

'* speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of 
the forest." 

Or like Clough's — 

"Klnoydart, Mordart, Croydart, Benvourlich and Ard* 
namurchan.'* 

Sidney seems to have given up the busi- 
ness earlier than Spenser, who tried trimeter 
iambics with this result : 

" Unhappy verse, witness of my unhappy state, 

Make thyself feathering wings of thy fast flying.** 

They tried nearly every Latin metre 
save one — one which our Teutonic ear 
considers to have lilt in it, 

" Me tuo longas pereunte noctes , 

Lydia dormis." 

In leaving the question for ever, it is 
noticeable that in modern music only one 
piece, we believe, is available for hexa- 
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meters : that is the fisherman's chorus in 
" Masaniello." Surely the Teutonic ear 
will never revert to Latinism. Be^-angfcr 
reaches the hearts of Englishmen more 
than any modern French poet ; but what 
is he to the English when compared to 
Heine ? 

When Sidney and Spenser were writing, 
the language was preparing icse^f for the 
two great masters of it, Shakespeare and 
Milton. For a short time, those two poets 
— one a great one, the other a small one — 
tried to turn the flood back : they were 
swept away, however, Sidney wrote some 
good poetry, but he never was comparable 
to his sister ; she, without any doubt what- 
ever, was onfe of the earliest and best 
writers of the more modem English. 
Neither Spenser nor Sidney wrote more 
pure English, so free from archaisms and 
Latinisms, as did Mary, Lady Pembroke. 
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Will our readers allow us a justifying quo- 
tation ? 

'^ Ah me ! to whom shall I my case complain 
That may compassion my impatient grief? 

Or where shall I unfold my inward pain, 
That my enriven heart shall find relief ? 

Shall I unto the heavenly powers it show ? 

Or un^o earthly men that dwell below ? 

" To heavens ? Ah, they, alas ! the authors were 

And workers of my unremedied woe : 
For they foresee what to us happens here, 

And they foresaw, yet suffered this be so. 
From them comes good, from them comes also ill ; 
That which they made, who csui them warn to spill.* 

" To men ? Ah, they, alas ! like wretched be. 
And subject to the heaven's ordinance ; 

Bound to obey whatever they decree. 
Their best redress is then but sufferance, 

How then can they, like wretched, comfort me ? 

The which no less need comforted to be." 

So much for Mary Sidney and her poetry ; 
we have rather more to do just now with 
her almost perfect life, and her influence 
over her brother. Lady Sidney had vast 

* " Spill " is used in Chaucer both as an active and 
passive verb. 
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influence with her son, but she was away 
with her dear lord at Ludlow. Mary had 
to take the justly irritated Philip in hand at 
Wilton ; and he was better with her than 
at the court. Back to court he went, howr 
ever, having, we deeply regret to say, made 
a palinode about his objections to the 
Alen9on marriage. 

We now unwillingly approach the only 
dark spot in Sidney's life — his courtship of 
Stella. She was the daughter of Sidney's 
early friend, the late Lord Essex, and on 
his death-bed he had desired a union be- 
tween them. Sidney had never had any- 
thing but the mildest flirtation with Pene- 
lope Devereux, the Stella of his poems; 
but during his disgrace, and probably in 
consequence of it, she was rather hurriedly 
married to a man she detested, and con- 
signed to years of misery. Sidney at once 
paid her the most marked attention, both 
in action and in verse. This foolish con- 
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duct was continued for a long time ; but at 
last his mind recovered its balance and he 
nobly regretted his error, and gave himself 
up to a newer, purer, and more permanent 
passion. 

Sidney was three times in Parliament, 
and we need hardly say a most diligent and 
able member; but he shines more as the 
student, poet, courtier, and statesman, than 
as the mere Parliament man. We find him 
concerned in a very curious case of privi- 
lege. The member for Grantham used his 
time during the recess of publishing a book 
in which he described the House as a 
drunken set of men, given over to the 
works of darkness : he was expelled, fined 
five hundred marks, and sent to the Tower. 
Sidney's expenses about thistime must have 
borne very heavily on such an impoverished 
family ; the Alengon marriage dragged its 
miserable length along, and Sidney had so 
far overcome its objection as to take part 
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in a spectacle in its honour, Languet, 
Leicester, and the Prince of Orange all 
approved of his present conduct, and pos- 
sibly he thought further opposition useless 
and irritating. Lord Arundel, Lord Wind- 
sor, Mr. Philip Sidney, and Mr. Fulke 
Greville were the four challengers. Mr. 
Sidney's armour was blue and gilt ; he had 
four richly-caparisoned horses, led by four 
pages, and thirty gentlemen and yeomen in 
his train. He distinguished himself most 
brilliandy ; but of course the four against 
the rest of the court were overdone by 
numbers. Not long after he went with 
many other courtiers to attend Alenjon to 
the Low Countries, and saw the meeting be- 
tween him and Orange at Flushing, and then 
on to the grand doings at Antwerp, where 
Alen9on took his vow to deliver the States 
from the Spaniard. But among all these 

fine'doings at home and abroad, his father's 
affairs were a continual source of worry to 
VOL. II. 15 
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him. He had served the State all his life, 

was fifty-four years old ; he was ;^70,ocx> 

poorer than his father had left him, £^0,000 

of which he had lost in the Queen's service 

alone ; he was ;^5,ooo in debt ; he had had 

to keep his son, and he now came to the 

most powerful of them for assistance. He 

came to Philip. Philip aroused his friends 

and his father's friends, but nothing was 

done. " Spes et fortuna valete," said the 

good man. Philip was angry, and went to 

Mary at Wilton, but he soon came back ; 

and Elizabeth, who was starving his father 

and his mother, who had risked her life for 

the Queen, gave him — ^what ? — a lock of 

her hair, and Sidney wrote a copy of verses 

to her as perfectly silly, yet not half as 

pretty, as the nonsense in Astrophel and 

Stella. Elizabeth at this time knighted 

him, and he became Sir Philip Sidney — the 

most unimportant event in his whole life. 

A reader would imagine that we were 
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just beginniqg the account of Sir Philip 
Sidney's life, but, alas ! we are coming to 
the end. No man in any country ever 
showed such promise for his years as did 
Sir Philip Sidney ; no man ever, by reckless 
chivalry, disappointed that promise in a 
greater degree. Had he been richer, he 
might have left his name in the new world ; 
that was left for Raleigh and Greville. 
Had he .been poorer, he might at least 
have gone on some of those expeditions to 
the new country which founded the United 
States. Elizabeth, in her astounding mean- 
ness, kept both him and his father poor, 
because she wanted them, and because she 
would not have them independent She 
rendered it impossible for Sir Philip Sid- 
ney to realize those dreams of western con- 
quest which she once, by a grant, held be- 
fore his eyes. Philip Sidney was never 
allowed to go to America, save in his 
dreams ; he had to stay at home, or at 

15—2 
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least as near home as was convenient to 
her Majesty's selfishness. 

We wish to say the best we can of Miss 
Fanny Walsingham. We know perfectly 
well that Sidney was deeply in love with 
her, and that she was a true and loving 
wife to him. If she had died with him at 
Zutphen she would have stood before pos- 
terity as a worthy member of the most 
perfect English family ever seen; but I 
fear that we must try to forget her. Her 
subsequent marriage with Lord Essex was 
almost scandalous ; her apostacy and mar- 
riage with Lord Clanricarde was disgraceful. 
Certainly she was only sixteen when she 
married the most correct man of his day, 
or, as Lord Oxford says, the greatest prig ; 
yet they got on most admirably together, 
and if Sidney was a prig, he was one of 
such a nature that he gained the adoration 
of every man who came near him. The 
friendship between Walsingham and Philip 
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Sidney was now an old one ; it began in 
Paris at the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
since which time they had always been to- 
gether on the side of moderate reformation. 
The union promised to be, and actually 
was, one of the happiest ever made. Wal- 
singham and Sidney had both seen the 
admirable qualities of the Prince of Orange 
and the utter worthlessness of Alen§on 
One was assassinated, and the other died. 
Some little time after Alen§on's death, 
Elizabeth inflicted the crowning insult on 
Sidney of making him eat his words by 
taking a message to Henry III., condoling 
with him on the loss of her hideous ex- 
lover. Sidney and his now father-in-law 
Walsingham, were the two men above all 
others who at this time saw that Spain was 
the country which must be struck at Sid- 
ney proposed to do what Drake did after- 
wards, to " singe the King of Spain's beard 
at Cadiz," and he proposed more than that : 
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viz., to besiege Seville from the sea ; but 
we need hardly say that Elizabeth would 
do nothing until she was frightened, and 
those who knew her best, knew that she 
would throw her instruments overboard 
and wash her hands of the whole matter 
should failure ensue. Sidney urged also 
that Elizabeth, as natural Queen of the 
seas, should take the police of the seas in 
her own hands. This was done ultimately, 
but only after the Spanish Armada, to 
which grand catastrophe everything was 
now tending. Elizabeth was being gra- 
dually freed from her long course of vacil- 
lation into action by terror, not merely of 
her throne, but of her life. 

Walsingham and Sir Philip Sidney, the 
two men who had never wavered in their 
hatred of Rome, and consequently of Spain, 
since they witnessed together the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, had now cemented an 
unvarying friendship by a closer tie, and 
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were the most urgent. Sidney, assisting 
Drake to the utmost of his means, and 
using his vast influence among other gen- 
tlemen, must have gathered about three 
thousand pounds for Drake's attack on 
Spain in America- He meant to go him- 
self, as equal in command to Drake, but 
the latter did not want him, possibly quite 
wisely. Sidney actually made excuse to 
go to Plymouth, but Drake, or some one in 
his confidence, let the Queen know what ' 
was afoot, and she sent to recall him. Sid- 
ney had the messenger robbed on the road, 
but at that work Drake was his master. 
Elizabeth sent down another message by a 
nobleman, in which she said that he must 
either come back and take service in the 
Low Countries, or never see her face again. 
It was useless to fence any longer, — he 
returned. No very great delay occurred. 
Elizabeth was in one of her not very nume- 
rous Marie-Th^r^se moods. It did not 
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last very long, and was more than usually 
fitful, not to say ridiculous, while it did last, 
but long enough to start the expedition. It 
started on the i6th of November, 1585, for 
Flushing, Lord Leicester going as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Sidney, his nephew, 
as Governor of Flushing and Rammekens. 
He found at once that what Dawson had 
written was true ; the garrison of Flushing 
were starving, and the Dutch saw with 
scorn that they had only withdrawn their 
well-fed troops to make room for a FalstafF 
regiment of penniless Englishmen inferior 
in numbers. Every one who has used the 
most ordinary diligence in reading about 
their campaign, will agree with a few tren- 
chant words of Mr. Froude : — '' The Prince 
of Parma had but eight thousand men when 
Antwerp fell. An English army, led by a 
soldier and left free to act, supplied ade- 
quately from home, and backed by the re- 
vived energy of the States, would have 
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made short work of the Netherlands diffi- 
culty." We go further : had Sidney, whom 
we can hardly call a general, scarcely a 
"practical soldier, been attended to, Spain, 
with the assistance of Drake, would have 
been completely crippled. It was not to 
be. God wished so well to the English 
that He aroused them at last with the 
Armada. Since the Armada England has 
had but slight trouble with Rome ; her 
enemies at sea who were afterwards most 
troublesome were Dutch and American 
Protestants and French free-thinkers. The 
storm which was to clear the air, and make 
England free from priestcraft, was brooding 
overhead, and almost the first lightning 
flash struck Sir Philip Sidney dead. 

The tracasseries and tergiversations of 
Elizabeth over this wretched business are 
weary to write, and we fear would be weary 
to read. Avarice, meanness, cowardice, 
and irresolution, running through a mean 
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fox-like cunning which defeated itself in 
the end, seem at this time to have been 
characteristic of "glorious Queen Bess/* 
Read what a creature of her own, Leicester, 
says of her ; read what Walsingham says 
of her ; read what even Sidney says of her 
sometimes : she was the ill-tempered 
puppet of politics. If old Catherine de 
Medici had been on the throne of England, 
and had found it worth her while to clear 

« 

the Netherlands of Spaniards, she would 
have done it at once, and paid for it So 
would Mary Stuart. It is noticeable that 
Catherine de Medici and Elizabeth had no 
principles ; Mary Stuart, an extremely 
immoral woman, had. 

Sidney took possession of Flushing a 
month before his uncle came — it seems a 
pity that he ever came at all. Sidney 
seems still to have believed in Elizabeth ; 
every one else seems to have seen that the 
Queen was at her old tricks, and was going 
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to Starve the expedition unless Leicester 
would pay for it — a thing which he par- 
tially did with strong language. The war 
went on with little result. Philip Sidney 
went on ordering, counselling, fighting, pro- 
testing, as if he had been at the work all 
his days, until May, when the first heavy 
blow of his life fell upon him, a blow from 
which he had no time to recover. His 
father, Sir Henry Sidney, that patient, 
gentle, overworked, unrewarded servant, 
had had that message from a just God, 
which he would never have had from an 
unjust sovereign, " Well done, thou, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord." Sir Henry Sidney was 
dead, and his son far away in the Wal- 
cheren Marches. Sidney might say, 
" Friend after friend departs." He was 
one who, from his habit of mind, made 
friends with the old. Fulke Greville and 
Dyer were never to him what his father, 
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Languet, and Walsingham were ; he had 
now no one left but Walsingham. Few 
episodes in the history of the world are 
more beautiful than the relations between 
Sir Philip Sydney and his father. Henry 
Sidney was a bad courtier, useful, but not 
ornamental — a man with a pestilent honesty 
about him which must be starved, a kind of 
impertinent widow with righteous claims, 
but who had an arbiter in Elizabeth far 
more mean than the unjust judge of the 
parable. Philip was more pliant and more 
ornamental than his father, yet they both 
understood one another's qualities so well, 
and they both trusted one another so 
heartily, that they leave us a picture of 
filial and paternal love which we cannot 
match elsewhere. Take an example : the 
wise battered old statesman once proposed 
to his son, through MoUineux, that he 
should go to Ireland with him as his subor- 
dinate. Philip pointed out that one of 
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them ought to be at Court, and Sir Henry 
never said anything more about it ; he con- 
sidered wisely that the young wits were in 
some things better than the old ones. He 
strained his poor impoverished purse to 
keep Philip in the light of the royal smile, 
and to save him from such a fate as his 
own. It is hard to read the life of Sir 
Henry Sidney without a feeling of the 
deepest contempt for Queen Elizabeth. 

On the 6th of July was the battle of 
Axel. He captured Axel by swimming 
the moat with forty men, a feat of arms 
seldom equalled. About the 12th of 
August he must have heard of the death of 
his mother, Lady Sidney, a long-suffering 
and ill-used woman, who had destroyed her 
beauty and risked her life for the Queen 
years before, yet who at one time had 
scarcely a gown to her back, and often 
enough not proper food. Of all his friends, 
Sidney had now left Walsingham, Mary 
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Pembroke, Robert Sidney, Fulke Greville, 
Edward Dyer, and his wife. 

The end was coming. A grand move 
was made on Zutphen, and every English 
gentleman who could get there joined Lei- 
cester with his nine thousand men. The 
town was ill-provisioned, and Parma deter- 
mined to relieve it ; Leicester knew of it, 
and prepared an ambuscade of about five 
hundred men under Essex, Audley, Wil- 
loughby, Sidney, Stanley, and Russell. 
Parma had four thousand men to meet 
them ; he was a very different general to 
Leicester. 

In the fog of the morning the English 
heard the Spaniards coming, and charged — 
five hundred against four thousand. Wil- 
loughby, nearly as great a hero as his great 
kinsman of Delhi three centuries later, did 
wonders. Russell fell on so where the 
* fight was thickest, that " he was taken for 
the devil ; and where was Philip Sidney ? 
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Three times he rode through the enemies' 
horse, but without his thigh pieces. Some 
say that he lent them to Sir William Pel- 
ham, Lord Marshal of the camp ; others 
say that he threw them off in sport, because 
Pelham was going into action without his ; 
at all events he had none. The fog lifted, 
and they found themselves opposed to the 
great guns of the fortress, and to an over- 
whelming fire of musketry. What might 
have been in any other hands but Leices- 
ter's a victory, was a defeat ; the main 
English army was motionless, and Sir 
Philip Sidney had a wound of which he 
died. He rode a mile and a half after his 
wound, which gave his uncle Leicester 
great anxiety ; but after he was carried to 
Arnheim every hope was entertained of 
his recovery. Mr. Froude sums up his 
end rather rudely : " In musical discourses 
on the immortality of the soul, on poetry, 
Plato, and the Bible, and the vanity of the 
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world, his soul sang itself swan-like away/^ 
That is distinctly unfair, as it is to omit 
the story of the water on the field of 
Zutphen ; he undoubtedly, from the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses, handed the water 
to the wounded soldier, and said, " Thy 
necessity is yet greater than mine." 

He died without pain after twenty-five 
days of suffering, attended by his wife and 
many friends. One of his last wishes was 
that his " Arcadia " should be burnt, and 
we are not at all sure that the world would 
have suffered greatly had his wishes, ex- 
pressed as they were, in articulo mortis^ 
been carried out Religious throughout 
the greater part of his life, his religion 
on his death-bed took a stronger form; 
he was what religionists of all formulas, 
Roman, Anglican, Wesleyan, call con- 
verted. His life, he said, had been "vain." 
Was he not right at last ? Who can say ? 
The end was in this way. The watchers 
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thought that he was sensele ss, yet one of 
them said, " Sir, if you have still your in- 
ward joy and consolation in God, hold up 
your hand." He held it up. Later on 
one asked him if he could show them that 
he was still leaning in prayerful trust on 
God's mercy. He put up his hands over his 
breast in the attitude of prayer, and held 
them there until they stiffened in death. 

No English gentleman appeared in 
colours for many months after his death. 
The flower of the nation had been plucked 
just as the bud was expanding, and they 
had the sense to see it He was buried 
after a little time in St. Paul's, with a gor- 
geous ceremonial ; we have no monument 
of him ; the fragments of that which was 
erected were undiscoverable after the great 
fire, in which old St. Paul's was burnt 
down. We have no doubt that the feeling 
of England was with Lady Pembroke, his 
sister, when she wrote : — 
VOL. II. 16 
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** Death, the devourer of all world's delight, 
Hath FobbM you and reft from me my joy ; 
Both you and me, and all the world he quite 

Hath robbed of joyance and left sad annoy ; 
Joy of the world and shepherd's pride was he, 
Shepherd's hope never like again to see." 

Before taking leave of our readers, a 
few words may be allowed us about the 
" Arcadia/' the book which Sidney, on his 
death-bed, ordered to be burnt His in- 
structions were not carried out, and that 
fact gave Mr. Hazlitt, three centuries later, 
an opportunity for a violent and unfair 
attack on Sir Philip. The story was writ- 
ten for Lady Pembroke, and for her alone. 
We conceive that there is hardly an Eng- 
lish critic of the ability of Mr. Hazlitt ; but 
he has committed a very grave injustice in 
his treatment of Sidney. 

How modern readers will regard the 
" Arcadia" we cannot say. The firm which 
are publishing this book are, at the same 
time, publishing a new edition of it, under 
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the supervision of one of the ablest editors : 
therefore, we only say as little as possible. 
The "Arcadia," if you once get into it, 
is a book which, after all, is extremely dif- 
ficult to lay down, in spite of Hazlitt 

The story opens very romantically and 
well. Two shepherds are walking by the 
sea, when they perceive something floating, 
and immediately after rescue the body of a 
wonderfully beautiful young man. " Though 
he was naked, nakedness was to him an 
apparel." This was Musidorus, whom they 
recovered, but who at once tried to cast 
himself into the sea, in the belief that his 
friend Pyrocles was drowned. 

He then asks them to get him a boat to 
see after his friend's body, and in doing so 
uses, we think for the first time, the expres- 
sion which has been used so often since 
that it has become vulgar. He says that 
his friend must not be " food for fishes." 
Approaching the wreck of a ship which has 

16 — 2 
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been burnt at sea, and which is so admir- 
ably described, that we cannot help think- 
ing that Sir Philip Sidney must have drawn 
it from " nature/' they see Pyrocles seated 
astride of the mast, " whose proud length 
lay alone like a widow who had lost her 
mate, of whom she had held her honours ;" 
but before they can rescue him, a piratical 
galley approaches, and carries him off, not, 
however, before the astonished shepherds 
had perceived that he was more beautiful 
even than his rescued friend. Musidorus 
returns to the shore broken-hearted, and 
the shepherds persuade him to leave the 
country of Laconia, lately wasted by a helot 
war, and to go into Arcadia, a more happy 
country. They conduct him there, with 
his trunk, which had floated on shore with 
him, and which was found to contain great 
wealth of jewellery and apparel. They 
leave him at the house of one Kalander. 
This country house in Arcadia is evidently 
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drawn from Penshurst, though even the 
poetic genius of Sidney scarcely does jus- 
tice to his Kentish home. Kalander, as 
soon as Musidorus's health is restored, 
begins to tell him the story of the country. 
The aged Basilius, King of Arcadia, 
married a young wife, Gynecia, daughter of 
the King of Cyprus. She had two daugh- 
ters, Pamela, who grew majestic, and Phi- 
loclea, who had more gentleness of de- 
meanour than her sister, though both of 
them were models of virtue and beauty. 
Basilius, after a return from Delphos, had 
retired into a forest in which he had two 
houses, in one of which he secluded himself, 
his wife Gynecia, and his gentle daughter 
Philoclea ; while in the other he locked up 
Pamela, in company with a hideous clown, 
his still more horrible wife, and their daugh- 
ter, who is worthy of her parents. Mopsa, 
the ugly daughter of Dametas and Miso, is 
described in verses which are intended to 
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be humorous, but Sidney was about as 
funny as Mr. Gladstone. I don't think he 
was much of a laugher. The description 
of Mopsa, too, would be considered now-a- 
days slightly coarse. The old Olympian 
theocracy are of course necessary ; indeed, 
we can hardly get on without them even 
now. Mopsa is as fair as Saturn, as chaste 
as Venus, as smooth as Pan, as mild as 
Juno : she walks like Vulcan, and has the 
grace of Momus : her cheeks are the colour 
of opal, her lips of sapphire — ^and so on, 
rather poor fun, we should say. The rea- 
son of the extraordinary conduct of Basilius 
was this. The oracle of Delphos told I^im 
in effect that his eldest daughter should be 
stolen by a prince, and that his youngest 
should embrace a lover repugnant to nature. 
These lovers should excuse themselves at 
his bier for murdering him, his state would 
be overthrown, and in the end he would 
commit adultery with his own wife. 
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Nothing more mysterious ever came from 
Delphi, or any other oracle ; but the effect 
on the jealous old man was such as we have 
described. As Kalander says, " the cause 
of all hath been the vanity which posses- 
seth many who (making a mansion of this 
poor baiting place of man's life) are desirous 
to know certainty/' 

" Guy Mannering," one of the most beau- 
tiful stories in any language, has, to a cer- 
tain extent, the same plot as the " Arcadia" 
— ^that of making a prophecy fulfil itself. 
Scott had, however, a literary ability incon- 
ceivably greater than that of Sidney ; and 
so, instead of a crude romance, we get a 
nearly perfect novel. (We say nearly per- 
fect, because the scene where the little mare 
Dumpling saves Bertram and Dandy is 
more impossible than anything in the " Ar- 
cadia.") The latter story is gradually un- 
folded, at great length, by Sidney, the main 
motive being the fulfilment of the Delphic 
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oracle. This motive is carefully felt 
throughout the whole tale, with great con- 
scientiousness on the whole, though the 
episodes are endless — nearly as endless as 
the "Arabian Nights" or "Sandford and 
Merton." Pamela flies with Musidorus, 
but is not lost. Pyrocles arrives at the 
court, disguised as a woman Zelnane : 
Basilius^ his wife, and his daughter all fall 
violently in love with him, or to increase 
the confusion we should say with her. 
She (he) falls in love with the daughter : 
the Queen suspects her (his) sex, and is 
desperately jealous of her daughter. The 
King thinks him (her) to be a woman, and 
procures an interview with him through his 
own daughter, who, whilst she is supposed 
to be pressing her father's suit is receiving 
the extremely pronounced advances of this 
man-woman, who has disclosed his sex to 
her. Shakespeare has borrowed this dan- 
gerous situation in " Twelfth Night/' and 
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has got out of it considerably better than 
Sir Philip Sidney. It is one so peculiarly 
delicate that the less that is said about it 
the better. Sir Philip Sidney, however, 
only borrowed it from Amadis de Gaul, in 
his story of " Agesilaus of Colchos." The 
same idea was, to a certain extent, used by 
Mr. Burnand, in a play called "Kissi 
Kissi f and he has got out of the difficulty 
much better than Amadis de Gaul or Sir 
Philip Sidney, and nearly as well as Shake- 
speare. But it is not a safe subject in any 
hands. 

The way in which Sidney managed the 
matter is extremely astonishing. We ought 
to write it down ; but, on second thoughts, 
we find that it will not do in these days : 
it is wrong to say that the King morally 
commits adultery with his own wife, and 
that the oracle of Delphi is fulfilled in every 
respect to the letter. The book was written 
by the purest and noblest gentleman of his 
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age for the pleasure of his incomparable 
sister. People talked about things then 
which are never mentioned now. 

The amatory and pastoral poems, with 
which the story is very liberally interspersed, 
are not good ; not to be compared to Lady 
Pembroke's poetry. The following ascle- 
piads are a very fair specimen. 

" Oh sweet woods the delight of solitariness ! 
Oh how much do I like your solitariness ! 
Here is not treason hid veiled as innocence, 
Nor envy's smoking eye finds harbour here. 
Nor flatterers' venomous insinuations, 
Nor coming humourists' puddled opinions, 
Nor courteous ruin of proffered usury, 
Nor time-prattled cradle of ignorance,] 
Nor causeless duty, cumber of arrogance, 
Nor trifling title of vanity dazzleth us. 
Nor golden manacles stand for a paradise. 
Here Wrong's name is not heard. Slander a monster is, 
Keep thy sprite from abuse, here no abuse doth haunt. 
What man grasps in a tree dissimulation." 

The above lines are not only remarkable 
for something beyond mediocrity, but be- 
cause they were written at a time when he , 
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a courtier for all time, began to see the hol- 
lowness of Elizabeth's Court: to find out 
that they had set up a brazen image which 
they were all bound to worship, and that 
not one of them dared to become an icono- 
clast There was to come a Sidney soon 
of a very different kind, not less noble in 
his way; the man condemned before he 
was heard, the man who, alone and helpless, 
had to plead for a life which he knew was 
lost, and to face with aversion and scorn 
the blood-hound Jeffries and the lying 
hound Howard of Escrick : who had a 
sentence passed on him which would horrify 
a Comanche, and which, by the tender 
mercy of Charles the Second, was remitted 
to simple beheading. Algernon and Philip 

■ 

Sidney are two of the most remarkable 
types of English gentlemen who ever came 
from the same family. 

The "Arcadia*' is certainly hard reading, 
in parts, but it has been praised by Sir 
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William Temple (no fool, in spite of 
Thackeray) as nearly the greatest book 
which ever issued from human pen. Others 
who do not seem very familiar with it have 
praised it for the description of the battles 
which occur in it. Some of these are as 
good in detail as those in " Ivanhoe," but 
too diffuse sometimes : — 

'' Emilius smote Herminius 
Through head-piece and through head." 

And so on. We will, to put ourselves 
right with the reader, extract two : " The 
staves having been broken at the encoun- 
ter ; but I was so ready to answer him that 
truly I knew not who gave the first blow ; 
but whosoever gave the first was quickly 
seconded by the second," and so on, into a 
description of a fight between two knights 

errant We suppose that the descrip- 
tion is very much like the reality — that 

an encounter between two knights was 

a mere trial of brute force, with a certain 
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amount of dexterity. Judging from Sir 
Philip Sidney, the soul of honour and 
chivalry, we should be inclined to say tha t 
a modern English prize fight was more in- 
teresting than the encounter of two knights. 
The fight between the supposed Zelnane 
and the rebels is so full of coarseness and 
ferocity that we would rathe r not quote it 
Not because we would hesitate to quote 
anything coarse if it illustrated the subject 
on which we were writing, but because we 
do not think that it would be fair to Sir 
Philip Sidney, who, as we have said, at 
least twice before, ordered on his death- 
bed that the "Arcadia*' should be burnt. 

We fancy that few people possessed of 
judgment will deny that the " Defence of 
Poetry" is one of the finest pieces of special 
pleading in our language. The extraor- 
dinary accumulation of facts towards one 
end ; the overwhelming mass of evidence 
which he brings against his imaginary 
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enemy (we should say the then budding 
Puritan, but we will not speak) ; the per- 
feet way in which these facts are arranged, 
and the gentle tender tone of the whole 
essay, make one wish that the foolish busi- 
ness of Zutphen had never occurred, and 
that he might have lived to write more 
than he has done. Even in this age of educa- 
tion, when boys of seventeen write quite as 
well as his worst, you can find scarcely one 
who will turn you out a much better essay 
than did Philip Sidney. Let us prove our 
words in examining it. Had he attended 
to the rules in it, the " Arcadia," and the 
" Astrophel" and " Stella," would have 
been better than they are. 



THE END. 
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Works of William Blake, including the ** Songs of Innocence and Experience,** 

"The Book of Thel," •♦America," "The Vision of the Daughters of Albion," 

"The Marriage of Heaven and Hell," *' Europe, a Prophecy," "Jerusalem" 

" Milton," " UriMn," " The Song of Los,** &c. These Works will be issued both 

coloured and plain. Uf^ Preparation, 

" Blake is a real name, I assure you, and a most extraordinary man he is, if he 

still be living. He is the Blake whose wild designs accompany a splendid edition 

of Blair's Grave.' He paints in water-colours marvellous strange pictures — 

visions of his brain — which he asserts he has seen. They have great merit. I most 

look upon him as one of the most extraordinary persons of the age."— Charles Lamb. 

BLANCHARD'S (Laman) POEMS. Now first Collected. Edited, 

with a Life of the Author (including numerous hitherto unpublished Letters from 
Lord Lytton, Lamb, Dickens, Robert Browning, and others), by Blanchakd 
Jbrrold. Crown 8vo, with a Vignette Portrait, cloth extra, 9;. 

" His humorous verse is much of it admirable — sparkling with genuine esprit^ and 
as polished and pointed as Praed's." — Scotsman. 

" As Addbon and Steele reflected their own generations, so has T.aman Blanchavd 
in his sketches mirrored forth the variable and motley peculiarities of the preaeat 

r^ they have but to be read to be admired.**— kSiwt. 
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BIiBWXTT.-— THIS ROSE AND THE LILT: A Story. By 
Mn. OcTAViAN Blewitt. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Georgk 
Cruikshank. Small 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 6f. {In the press. 

BOCCACCIO'S DECAMERON; or. Ten Days' Entertainment. 
Translated into English, with Introduction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A 
F.S.A. ^th Portraut, and Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, gilt, ^s, 6d. 

BOTTDOIR BALLADS : Vers de Soci^te. By J. Ashby Sterry. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. \ In preparation. 

BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQIHTIES, 
chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies^ and Super- 
stitions. WiA the Additions of Sir Hbnry Ellis. A New Edition, with fine 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7;. 6</. \In the press. 

''Anyone who will read, on each respective day, the chapter which belonn to it, 
will, when he has got through the volume, have a better notion of what English 
history is than he will get from almost any other work professedly named a 
' history.' " — Quarterly Review. 

BRET HARTE'S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Bellbw, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, -js. 6d. 

" Not many months before my friend's death, he had sent me two sketches by a 
young American writer (Bret Harte), far away in California (* The Outcast of Poker 
Flat,' and another), in which he had found such subtle strokes of character as he had 
not any where else in late years discovered ; the manner resembling himself, but the 
matter fresh to a degree that had surprised him ; the painting in all respects masterly, 
and the wild rude thing painted a quite wonderful reality. I have rarely known 
him more honestly moved." — Forstbr's Li/e 0/ Dickens. 

BREWSTER'S (Sir David) MARTYRS OP SCIENCE. A 
New Edition, in small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4X. 6<f. 

BREWSTER'S (Sir David) MORE WORLDS THAN ONE, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. A New Edition, in 
small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Astronomical Plates, 4X. 6d, 

"There does certainly exist a wide-spread desire to know, so far as can be knovm, 
the extent of God's living, responsible creation. The planet which we inhabit is but 
one vessel in the midst of a fleet sailing on through the vast ocean of space, under 
convoy of the sun. Far on the distant horizon what seem to be a great many other 
convoy ships appear, though such is their remoteness that even our best glasses 
enable us to know very litde regarding them. But in the vessels of the same group 
as ourselves, we see evolutions similar to those which our own ship performs — we 
see them maintain relations similar to our own to the great guardian vessel in the 
midst — we see them regulated by her in all their movements, and that when night 
&lls dark most of them have their sets of lanthoms hoisted up to give them light ; 
and there is- a desire among us to know somewhat respecting the crews of these 
neighbouring vessels of ours, and whether — ^as we all seem bound on a common 
voyage — the expedition, as it is evidently under one and the same control, may not 
have a common purpose or object to accompluth." — Hugh Miller. 

BRIC-A-BRAC HXTNTER (The) ; or, Chapters on Chinamania. 
By Major H. Bvng Hall. With Photographic Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth, 
full gilt (from a special and novel design), xos. 6d. 

" This is a delightful book. His hints respecting marks, texture, finish, and cha- 
racter of various wares will be useful to amateurs. By all who are interested in 
chinamania will be most warmly appreciated— a very amusing and chatty volume.'* 
Standard. 

BRILLAT SAVARIN'S PHYSIOLOGY OF TASTE. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and Notes. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 

, [/« the press. 
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BimYAirS PILGRIM'S PROaRESS. Edited by Rer. T. SOOTT. 

With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by Stothakd, engnTed by Goodall; and 
numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8to, doth extra, gilc, ^s, 6d. 

" The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and invahiable as a stndyjl* 
every person who wishes to obtain a wide command over the English language. TWe 
vocabuhry is the vocabulary of the common people. There is not an ezpresskm, if 
we except a few technical terms of theology, which would puxde themdeat peasant. 
Yet no writer has said more exactly what he meant to say. For magnificence, for 
pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for every puipose tsX the 
poet, the orator, and the^ divine, this homely diiuect — the dialect of plain woricing 
men — was perfectly sufficient. There is no book in oar literature on whidi we cotud 
so readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted English language ; no boole which 
shows so well how rich that language is in its own pnq>er wealth, and how little it 

has been improved by all that it has borrowed We are not afraid to 

say that, though there were many clever men in England during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, there were only two great creative minds. One of those 
minds produced the Paradise Lost,* the other, the ' Pilgrim's Progress.' *' — 
Macaulav. 

BYRON'S (Lord) LETTERS AND JOURNALS. With 
Notices of his Life. Uy Thomas Moorb. A Reprint of the Original Edition, 
newly revised, complete in a thick Volume of 1060 pp., with Twelve lull'^age 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

** We have read this book with the greatest pleasnre. Considered merely as a 
composition, it deserves to be classed amone the best specimens of English proae 
which our age has produced. . . . The style is agreeable, clear, and manly, and, 
when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. Nor is the 
matter inferior to the manner. It would be difficult to name a book which exhibits 
more kindness, fairness, and modesty." — Macaulav, in the Edinbuixh Review, 




lANOVA'S WORKS IN SCULPTURE AND MODEL- 
LING. 150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by Mosbs, and 
printed on an India tint. With Descriptions by the Countess Albrizzi, 
a Biographical Memoir by Cicognara, and Portrait by Worthingtom. 
A New Edition. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 3Xf. 6a. 

"The fertility of this master's resources is amazing, and the manual labour 
expended on his works would have worn out many an ordinary workman. The out- 
line engravings are finely executed. The descriptive notes are discriminating, and 
in the main tuaxX**— Spectator. 

** A very handsome volume. . . . The graceful designs of the original are ren- 
dered by the engraver with exquisite fidelity. As a gift-book, die volume deserves 
to be placed beside the ' Outlines ' of a very kindred genius — Flaxman.*'— ^nt^Acc. 

CARTER'S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. 
Including the Orders durine the British, Roman, Saxon, and Norman Eras ; and 
also under the Reigns of Henry III. and Edward III. Illustrated by 103 large 
Copperplate Engravings, comprising upwards of Two Thousand Specimens. 
Edited by John Britton. Royal folio, half-morocco extra, J^% 8x. 

" Mr. Carter wats the first to point out to the public the right way of delineating 
and representing the component and detached parts of the old buildings of England. 
His national work on Ancient Architecture occupied him in drawing, etching, ar- 
ranging, and publishing, more than twenty years. It is highly valuable." — Johk 

BSITTON. 

CATLIN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS, CUS- 
TOMS, AND CONDITION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
written during Eight Years of Travel and Adventure amonc the Wildest and most 
Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing ^60 Coloured Engravings firora the 
Author's original Paintings. Two Vols, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates 
beautifully printed in Colours, ^£3 31. 

" One of the most admirable observers of manners who erer lived aBOBg die 
aborigines of America."— Humboldt's Cesmos, 
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GATLIN'S NORTH AMEHIOAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO. Con- 
taining Hunting Scenes, AmusementSL Scenery, and Costume of the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and Prairies of America, from Drawings and Notes made 
by the Author during Eight Years' Travel. A series of 31 ma^ificent Plates 
(6 now first published), beautifully coloured in facsimile of the Original Drawii^ 
exhibited at the Egyptian Hall. With Letterpress Descriptions, imperial folio, 
half-morocco, gill, ^7 xof. 

GHAMBERLAINE'S IMITATIONS OF DRAWINQS FROM 
THE GREAT MASTERS in the Royal Collection. Engraved by Bartolozzi 
and others. 74 fine Plates, mostly tinted ; including, in addition, "Ecce Homo^" 
after Guido, and the scarce Series of 7 Anatomibal Dran^gs. Imperial foUo^ 
half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 ^r. 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, containing 24 of his choicest Land- 
scapes, beautifully Engraved on Steel, by Bromlky, Lupton, and others. With 
Biographical Sketch and Portrait. Royal folio, in a pordblio, £t ss, 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 303 Prints 
after the Original Designs of Clauds.^ Engraved by Richard Earlom. With 
a descriptive Catalogue of each Print, Lists of the Persons for whom, and the Places 
for which, the original Pictures were first painted, and of the present Passessors 
of most of them. London : published by Messrs. Boydell and Co., Cheapside. 
Printed by W. Bulmer and Co., Cleveland Row, 1777. Three Vols, folio, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, ;Czo xof. 

COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS.— Broad Grins, My Night- 

?own and Slippers, and other Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of Gbokgs 
loLMAN. With Life and Anecdotes by G. B. Buckstonb, and Frontispiece by 
Hogarth. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d. 

" What antic have we here, in motley livery of red and yellow, with cap on head, 
and dagger of lath in hand ? It is the king's jester, a professed droll, strangely gifted 
in all grimace, who pulls faces, and sells grins by the yard. For the impudent joke 
he has scarcely an equal." — iVestminster Review. 

CONEY'S ENQRAVINaS OP ANCIENT CATHEDRALS, 

Hdtels de Ville, Town Halls, &c., including some of the finest Examples of Gothic 
Architecture in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 32 large Plates, imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, £z'iy-(>d. 

CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS. Comprising 40 highly 
finished Mezzotinto Engravings on Steel, by David Lucas ; with de5M:riptive 
Letterpress by C. R. Lbslik, R.A. Folio, half-morocco, gUt edges, £2 as. 

COTMAN'S ENGRAYINGS OF THE SEPULCHRAL 
BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. With Letterpress Descrip- 
tions, an Essay on Sepulchral Memorials by Dawson Turner, Notes by Sir 
Samuel Mbvr^ck, Albert Way, and Sir Harris Nicolas, and copious Index. 
New Edition, Containing 173 Plates, two of them Illuminated. Two Volumes, 
small folio, half-morocco extra, £6 6s. 

** Cotman's work on Sepulchral Brasses is by far the most important work on the 
subject"— Dawson Turner. 

COTMAN'S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS, 
chiefly Norman and Gothic, in various Counties in England, but principally ia 
Norrolk, with Descriptive Notices by Dawson Turner, and Architectural Obser- 
vations by Thomas Rick man. Two Vols, imperial folio, containing 240 spirited 
Etchings, half-morocco, top edges gilt, £S Ss. 

COTMAN'S LIBER STUDIORUM. A Series of Landscape 
Studies and Original Compositions, for the Use of Art Students, consisting of 
48 Etchings, the greater part executed in "soft ground." Imperial folio, half' 
morocco, £j its, 6d. 
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GREASY.— MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIANS; witb 

Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward Crbasy, Author 
of" The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." A New Edition, brought down 
to the Present Time, with 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth exUa, gilt, 71. ^d, 

" A new edition of Crea^*s Etonians will be welcome. The book was a iarourite 
a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The value of this 
new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has added to it sev«»l 
memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition appeared. The woik is 
eminently xnttrtstvag.** —Scotsman. 

ORUIESHANK'S COMIC ALMANACJE. Complete in Two 
Sbrirs : The First from 183^ to 1843 : tbe Second from 1844 to 1853. A duther- 
ineofthc Best HuMOtiR of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhbw. Albert Smith, 
A'Beckett, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, isr. ; or, separately, 7; . td. per volume. 

CUSSANS' HANDBOOK OP HERALDRY. With Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS.; Rules for the Appointment 
of Liveries, Chapters on Continental and American Heraldry, &c. &c. By John 
£. CussANS. Illustrated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt and emblazoned, 7^. 6d, 

CUSSANS' HISTORY pF HERTFORDSHIRE. A County 
History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging with the finest works of 
its class. By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper and 
Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. Parts I. to X. now ready, 21^. each. 
'' The amount of labour Mr. Cussans bestows to obtain ori^^inal information is 
mraense ; his anxiety for accuracy is intense, and the painstakme care with which 
he investigates statements and peruses old documents is remarkable. The result of 
his industry is a work abounding in new and curious information. It differs from 
* Clutterbuck ' in this respect, that whereas that well-patronised and expensive book 
had most care and attention bestowed on the first volume — (that part of Hertford- 
shire where the author resided) — each successive portion of Mr. Cussans* history is 
manifestly an improvement on the earlier portions. Nothing can ever repay the 
author for the very great care, pains, and time he has devoted to this work, which 
must have been truly a labour of love to him ; but he has siu-e reward in the esteem 
of those who can appreciate aright earnestness, diligence, and perseverance in the 
accomplishment of a useful and valuable object" — Herts Guardian. 

OYCLOPJEDIA OF COSTUME ; or, A Dictionaryof Dress— Regal, 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military—from the Earliest Period in England to the 
reign of George the Third. Including Notices of Conteniporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes of the Princi- 
pal Countries of Europe. By J. R. Planch^, Somerset Herald. To be Com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at Five Shillings each, profusely illustrated 
by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. — A Prospectus will be 
sent upon application. [In course of publication^ 

" There is no subject connected with dress with which * Somerset Herald * is not 
as familiar as ordinary men are with the ordinary themes of everyday life. The 
gathered knowledge of many years is placed before the world in tms his latest 
work, and, when finished, there will exist no work on the subject half so valuable. 
The numerous illustrations are all effective — for their accuracy the author is respon- 
sible ; they are well drawn and well engraved, and, while indispensable to a proper 
comprehension of the text, are satisfactory as works of art." — Art Journal. 

" These numbers of a Cyclopaidia of Ancient and Modem Costume give promise 
that the work, when complete, will be one of the most perfect works ever published 
upon the subject. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and would, even 
without the letterpress, render the work an invaluable book of reference for in- 
formation as to costumes for fancy balls and character quadrilles. . . . Beautifully 
printed and superbly illustrated." — Standard. 

" Those who know how useful is Fairholt's brief and necessarily imperfect (glossary 
will be able to appreciate the much greater advantages promised by Mr. Planch^'s 
book. *' — A thenoeum. 
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ITBDIN'S (T. P.) BIBLIOMANIA; or, Book-Madness : A 
Bibliographical Romance.^ With numerous Illustrations. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Supplement, includinfi^ a Key to the Assumed Characters in 
the Drama. Demy 8vo, half-Roxburghe, au. ; a few Large Paper copies, 
half*Roxbuighe, the edges altogether uncut, at 42^. ^ 

*' I have not yet recovered from the delightful delirium into which your ' Biblio- 
mania ' has completely thrown me. Your book, to my taste, is one of the most ex- 
traordinary gratifications I have enjoyed for many years. You have glued me down 
to two hundred pages at a sitting, and I can repeat the pleasure without losing it." 
— Isaac Disrabli. 

DEMOCRACY (THE). A Novel By Whyte Thorne. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo, 31J. 6d. 

DIXON.— WHITE CONQUEST: AMERICA IN 1875. By 

W. Hepworth Dixon. Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 30*. 

"The best written, most instructive, and most entertaining book that Mr. Dixon 
has published since *New Am&cxcsi,* "—Athemeum. 

" 'white Conquest ' is no whit inferior to the author's other writings ; indeed, in 
some respects it may be said to be superior. It has all the old brilliancy of descrip- 
tion, the same sense of humour, and the wonderful accumulation of facts, historical " 
and otherwise, to which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has accustomed his admirers ; and 
besides these merits the volumes acquire an additional charm from the fact that they 
deal with romantic and comparatively unknown regions ; and a special value, because 
they deal with the gravest of modem social problems." — Morning Pest. 

DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY. 
Containing, in 150 beautifully Coloured Plates, upwards of 600 Exotic Insects of 
the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and South America, Ger- 
many, &c. With important Additions and Scientific Indexes, by J. O. West- 
wood, F.L.S. Three Vols. 4to, half-morocco extra, £^ jr. 
•' Drury's work has not been surpassed in beauty and accuracy of execution by any 

of the sumptuous efforts of the present day." — Encyclopopiia Britannica. 

DUNRAVEN'S (Earl of) THE GREAT DIVIDE : A Narrative 
of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. With Maps and 
numerous striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, xZs. 

** TTiere has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord Dun- 
raven's * The Great Divide.' . . . The book is full of clever observation, and 
both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good." — Atheneeum. 

"A jolly, rollicking narrative of adventure and sport, mixed up with a great deal 
of useful information concerning one of the most interesting regions in the American 
continent."— ^rt/«r^. 

•'Under the title of *The Great Divide* the Earl of Dunraven tells a pleasant 
tale of an excursion, half as hunter, half as tourist, to the region first made known 
a year or two ago to the world as the * marvellous country of the Yellowstone.' . . . 
The reader will find in Lord Dunraven the most genial and unaffected of guides; 
while, on more serious matters, the Indian question, &c., his book, in its light way, 
hsis some claims to rank as an authority." — Graphic. 

ARLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions 
and copious Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6*. per Volume ; a few Large Paper copies (only 50 printed), at 
12*. The following are now ready : 

The Works of Giles Fletcher. One Vol. 

The Works of Sir John Davies. Two Vols. 

" Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on the 
perfect restoration and preservation of the text ; and it is very unlikely that any 
other edition of the poet can ever be called for' .... From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarship."— £^jr«w/«rr. ^ , ^ „ 

To be followed by 
Robert Hbrrick. I "John Donnb. 

Sir Philip Svdkbv. | And others. 
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XICANUSL ON DIAMONDS AND PRBCIOUS 8TONS8 ; 

Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tesu for ascertainias tlMir 
Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S With numerous Illustratiooi^ Tincod 
and Plain. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth eictra, gilt, 6f. 

KHERSON'S NEW WORK.— LETTSR8 ft SOCIAL AIM& 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Second Edition. Crown 8to. cloth exrra««f. 6d, 
'* His method of work is that of great thinkers. Gradually he abscn4» and 
assimilates whatever science or history can furnish, and slowly and reflectiTdy he 
gives us the result of his thoMghxs.**— A thenitum. 

** Will be eagerly welcomed by his numerous admirers on both sides of die 
Atlantic. . . . These latest essays and lectures of the American sage contain the 
matuped fruits of earnest and deep^ thought wrapt up in language always dear and 
incisive, often happily epigrammatic They present the author's ripest opinions on 
literature and society. Every part of the work breathes the free air whidi belongs 
to a free country, and is redolent of hoi>e and ^outh. The happy knack which 
Emerson always possessed of illustrating his meaning by apposite anecdotes has fiot 
Called him in his old age ; and in these pages light is often flashed upon an obscure 
or abstruse proposition from a pithy and pointed story. Without any pedantic show 
of learning, every page bears witness to the author's wide, one mignt almost $say 
encyclo. a^ic, acquaintance with the liter&ture of all ages and of tul races. Not 
only has Cmerson been a great reader, but he has, so to speak, got at the very 
innermost core of the books which he has devoured."— .S'c^/.rMraM. 

ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY. Demy 8vo, cloth extra 
(uniform binding), Illustrated : — 



D'Arbla7'8(Madame) Diary and 

Letters. Edited by her Niece, Char- 
lotte Barrbtt. a New Edition, 
illustrated by numerous fine Portraits 
engraved on Steel. Four Vols. 8vo., 
cloth extra, 36s. 

Orammont (Count), Memoirs 

of. By ^ Anthony Hamilton. A 
New Edition, with a Biographical 
Sketch of Count Hamilton, numerous 
Historical and Illustrative Notes by 
Sir Walter Scott, and 64 Copper- 
plate Portraits by Edward Scrivbn. 
Ivo, cloth extra, 15^; 

Maxwell's Life of the Duke of 

Wellington. Three Vols. 8yo, with 
numerous highly finished Line and 
Wood Engravingrsby Eminent Artists. 
Cloth extra, gilt, jQi js. 

Montagu'sCLadyMaryWortley) 

Letters and Works. Edited by Lord 
Wharnclippb. With important 
Additions and Corrections, derived 
firom the Original Manuscripts, and 
a New Memoir. Two Vols. 8vo, with 
fine Steel Portraits, cloth extra, iBs. 

Boscoe^B Life of Lorenzo de' 

Medici,called '*ThbMagnipicbnt." 
A New and much improved Edition. 
Edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and nume- 
rous Plates, cloth extra, 9;. 

RoBcoe's Life and Pontificate 

of Leo the Tenth. Edited by his 
Son, Thomas Roscob. Two Vols. 
8vo. with Portraits and numerous 
Plates, cloth extra, iZs. 



Saint-Simon (Memoirs of the 

Duke oO» during the Reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth and the Regency. 
Translated from the French and 
Edited by Baylb St. John. A New 
Edition. Three Vols. 8vo., cloth 
extra, ajx. 

Walpole's (Horace) Anecdotes 

of Painting in England. With some 
Account of the principal English 
Artists, and incidental Notices of 
Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, 
Architects, Medallists, Engravers, 
&c. With Additions by Rev. Jambs 
Dallawav. Edited, with Additional 
Notes, by Ralph N. Wornum. 
Three Vols. 8vo, with upwards of X50 
Portraits and Plates, cloth extra, 
£r 7S. 

Walpole*s (Horace) entire 

Correspondence. Chronologically ar- 
ranged, with the Prefaces and IVotes 
of Crokbr, Lord Dovbr, and others; 
the Notes ^ of all previous Editors, 
and Additional Notes by Pbtbr 
Cunningham. Nine Vols. 8vo, 
Mrith numerous fine Portraits en- 
graved on Steel, cloth extra, £^ xs. 

Walpole*s (Horace) Boyal and 

Noble Authors of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; with Lists of their 
Works. A New Edition, Annotated, 
considerably Enlarged, and brought 
down to the Present Time. Ilms- 
trated by nearly 900 Copperplate 
Portraits. Six Vols. 8vo, cloth extra. 

[/« preparation. 
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XNQLISHMAN'S HOUSE (The) : A Practical Guide to all in- 
terested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, 
&C By C J. Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 lUustratioas. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d, 



I AIRHOLT.^ TOBACCO: Its History and Associations; in- 
cluding an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture ; with its Modes of 
Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. A New 
Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of xoo Illustrations by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

" A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and informa- 
tion."— Z?tf«(>' News. 

"A delightful reprint.". , .A more complete and dainty book on a subject 
which some still think unsavoury it would not be easy to call t* mind." — Graphic. 

FARADAY'S CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE. 
Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited by W. 
Crookbs, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous lUustrai- 
tions, 4f . 6d, 

FARADAY'S VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE. A New 
Edition, Edited by_ W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., &c Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 4X. 6d, 

" For many years the English public had the privilege of listening to the dis- 
courses and speculations of Professor Faraday, at the Royal Institution, on Matter 
and Forces: and it is not too much to say that no lecturer on Physical Science, 
since the time of Sir Humphrey Davy, was ever listened to with more delight. 
The pleasure which all derived from the expositions of Faraday was of a somewhat 
different kind from that produced by any other philosopher whose lectures we have 
attended. It was partially derived from his extreme dexterity as an operator : with 
him we had no chance of apologies for an unsucces-^ful experiment — no hanging fire 
in the midst of a series of brilliant demonstrations, producing that depre«.sing 
tendency akin to the pain felt by an audience at a false note from a vocalist All was 
a sparklmg stream of eloquence and experimental illustration. We would have defied 
a chemist loving his science, no matter how often he might himself have repeated an 
experiment, to feel uninterested when seeing it done by Faraday." — W. Crookbs. 

FiaUIER'S PRIMITIVE MAN : A Popular Manual of the pre- 
vailing Theories of the Descent of Man as promulgated by Darwin, Lvbll, Sir 
John Lubbock, Huxlbv, £. B. Tylor, and other eminent Ethnologists. Trans- 
lated from the last French edition, and revised by E. B. T. With 363 Illustra- 
tions. Demy Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 9^ . 

"An interesting and essentially popular resum€ of all that has been written on 
the subject M. Figuier has collected t(>gether the evidences which modem re- 
searches have accumulated, an 1 has done this with a^ considerable amount of care. 
He endeavours to separate the inquiry respecting Primitive Man from the Mosaic 
account of Man's creation, and does not admit that the authority of Holy Writ is in 
any way questioned by those labours which aim at seeking the real epoch of Man's 
first appearance upon earth. ... An interesting book, with 36^ illustrations, of 
which tnirty are full-paee engravings, confesf edly somewhat fanciful in their com- 
binations, but which will be found on examination to be justified by that soundest evi- 
dence, the actual discovery of the objects of which they represent the use." — A thetutum, 

FINGIER-RINQ- LORE: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. 

Earliest Notices ; Superstitions ; Rine Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; 
Betrothal and Wedding Rings; Ring-tolcens; Memorial and Mortuary Rings: Posy> 
Rings: Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings; Remarkable Pings,&c.&c 
by WILLIAM Jonbs, F.S.A With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings 
of all Ages and Countries. Crown Svo, cloth extra, js. 6d. [In the press. 
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ELL AND GANDY'S POMPEIANA; or. The Toix>- 

graphy, Edifices, and Ornaments of PompeiL With upwards of xoo One 
Engravings by Goodall, Cookb, Hbath, Pyb, &c. Demy 8vo» doth 
extra, gilt, i&r. 

GEMS OF ART : A Collection of 36 Engravings, after Paintings by 
Rbmbrandt, Cuyp, Reynolds, Puussin, Murillo, Tbnibrs, Corrbggio, 
Gainsborough, Northcote, &c., executed in Mezzotint by Tuhnkr, Bkomlbv, 
&c. Folio, in Portfolio, £x ws. 6d. 

GILBERT (W.S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS by : " A Wicked World," 
"Charity," "Palace of Truth," "Pygmalion/' "Trial by Jury/» &c. One 
Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extia, 9^. 

** His workmanship is in its way perfect ; it is very sound, very even, very well 
sustained, and excellently balanced throughout." — Observer. 

** A book which not only the modern playgoer, but those who do not frequent the 
theatre* can read with equal pleasure." — Era. 

** Mr. Gilbert has done well and wisely to publish in a collected form some of his 
best plays. The Palace of Truth and Pygmaiion may be read and enjoyed as 
poems by persons who have never entered the walls of a theatre."— «S7an^ark/. 

GILLRAY'S CARICATURES. Printed from the Original Plates, 
all engraved by Himself between 1779 and z8io; comprising the best Political and 
Humorous Satires of the Reign of George the Third, in upwards of 600 highly 
spirited Engravings. Atlas folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, ^^ xos. — ^Tnere 
is also a Volume of Suppressed Plates, atlas folio, half-morocco, ^xs. 6d. — 
Also, a Volume of Letterpress Descriptions, comprising a very amusing 
Political History of the Reign of George the Third, by Thos. Wright and 
R. H. £vANS. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15;. ; or half-morocco, ^x js. 

GILLRAY, THE CARICATURIST : The Story of his Life and 
Times, and Anecdotal Descriptions of his Engravings. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 83 full-page Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Demy 4to, 600 pages, cloth extra, 31;. 6d. 

" High as the expectations excited by this description [in the Introduction] may 
be, they will not be disappointed. The most inquisitive or exacting reader wiU 
find ready gathered to his hand, without the trouble of reference, almost every 
scrap of narrative, anecdote, gossip, scandal, or epigram, in poetry or prose, that he 
can possibly require for the elucidation of the caxicaX\xre&.**-~Quarterly Review, 

GOSSE (Edmund W.)— KING ERIK: A Tragedy. With a 
Vignette by W. B. Scott. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6*. 

" The author's book. On Viol and Flute, displayed such a remarkable ear for 
music, such a singular poetic interpretation of flowers and trees, and such-like chil- 
dren of Flora, and, above all, such a distinct and individual poetic savour, that it 
would have been a pity indeed had these good gifts been wasted in any wrong 
direction. In this case there is happily no cause for such pity. We have seldom 
seen so marked an advance in a second book beyond a first. . . . The faults of 
King Erik are but slight matters ; its merits are solid, and of a very high order." — 
Actulemy. 

GOSSE (Edmund W.)~ON VIOL AND FLUTE. Second 

Edition. With a Vignette by W. B. Scott. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5*. 

GREENWOOD'S NEW NOVEL. — DICK TEMPLE. By 
James Greenwood. Three Vols, crown Svo, 31J. 6d. [In the Press, 

GREENWOOD'S (James) LOW-LIPE DEEPS : An Account of 
the Strange Fish to be found there : including " The Man and Dog Fight," with 
much additional and confirmatory evidence ; " With a Tally-Man," *' A Fallen 
Star," **The Betting Barber," " A Coal Marriage," &c. With Illustrations in 
tint by Alfred Concanen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6ti, 

"The book is interesting reading. It shows that there are many things in Lon- 
don life not dreamt of by most people. It is well got up, and contains a number of 
striking illustrations." — Scotsman, 
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GRBSSNWOOD'S WILDS OF LONDON ; Descriptive Sketches, 
from Personal Observations and Experience of Remarkable Scenes, People, and 
Places in London. By James Grbbnwooo, the " Lambeth Casual." with la 
Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanbn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. 6</. 
'I Mr. James Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of ' one whose 
delight it is to do his humble endeavour towards exposing and extirpating social 
abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society.' " — Saturday RtvUva, 

GOLDEN LIBRARY. Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 
price «. per Volume. 



Book of Cldrical Anecdotes : 

The Humours and Eccentricities of 
"the Cloth." 

Byron's Don Juan. 

Carlyle (Thomas) on the Choice 

of Books. With a Memoir, [u. 6</.] 

O-odYrtn's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by George Augustus Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Both Series Complete in One Volume, 
with all the original Illustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (£dward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life; with 
Recollections of Natural History. 

Lamlb's Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Corner,andoth^r Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollibr. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

D'Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. M. Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New^ Translation, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes, by T. 
M'Crie, D.D., LL.D. 

Pope's Complete Poetical 

Works. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saintb- 
Bbuvb. 

St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and the Indian Cottage. Edited, with, 
Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Lbigx 
Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems: Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing a Refutation of Deism, Zastxozzi, 
St. Jrvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of 

Selbome. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



" A series of excellently printed and carefully annotated volumes, handy in size, 
and altogether attractive." — Bookseller. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. An Encyclopaedia of 
Quotations from Writers of all Times and all Countries. Selected and Edited by 
Theodore Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 71. dd, 

GRIMM.— GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited^ with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Ruskin. With 32 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of 
George Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. Square crown 8vo, (a. 6d. ; gilt 
leaves, js. 6d. 

"The illustrations of this volume . . . . are of quite sterling and admirable art, 
of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to tar 
' Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembrandt 
(in some qualities ot delineation, unrivalled evefi by him). .... To make some- 
what enlai^ged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glaas,^ and 
neve* puttmg two lines where Cruikshiuik has put only one, would be an exerdsto in 
decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt in 
§chooh,"—£xtra<t /r^m Inirwiuctwn by John Ruskin. 
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GUYOT'S EARTH AND MAN ; or. Physical Geogiaphj in its 
Relation to the History of Mankind. With Additions by Professon AcASsn^ 
PiBRCB, and Gray. With la Maps and Engravines on Steel, some Colound^ 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 4X. ^d^ 



jAEE'S (T. OOHDON) NEW SYMBOLS : Poems. By the 
Author of " Parables and Tales.** Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fa. 

"The entire book breathes a pure and ennobling influence, shows 
welcome originality of idea and illustration, and yields the hig|i«t proof 
of tmaginatve faculty and mature power of expression." — Atheiutum: 

HALL'S (Mrs. S. O.) SKETCHES OF IRISH GHABACTEIL 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Danibl Maclisb, Sir John 
GzLBBRT, W. Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d, 

"The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitf(Nrd*s beaodfnl English 
Sketches in 'Our Village,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
)mg\it.**^Blackwood's Maganint. 

HAHRIS'S AUKELIAN : A Natural History of English Moths and 
Butterflies, and the Plants on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, witk 
Additions, by J. O. Wbstwood. Witl^ about 400 exquisiteljr Coloured Figures of 
Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars. &c., and the Plants on wluch they /eed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £-^ \ys. 6d. 

HAWKER (MEMORIALS OF THE LATE REV. ROBERT 
STEPHEN), sometime Vicar of Morwenstow, in the Diocese of Exeter. Col- 
lected, arranged, and edited by the Rev. Frederick George Lbs, D.C.L., 
Vicar of All Saints', Lambeth. With Photographic Portrait, Pedigree, and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, isx. 

HAYDON'S (B. R.) CORRESPONDENCE ft TABLE-TALK. 
With a Memoir by his Son, Frederic Wordsworth Haydon. Comprising a 
large number of hitherto Unpublished Letters from Keats, Wilkie, SouTHKr, 
W« RDSWORTH, KiRKUP, LsiGH HuNT, Landsrek, Horace Smith, Sir G. 
Beaumont, Goethe, Mrs. Siddons, Sir Walter Scott, Talfourd, Jkpprbv, 
Miss MiTFORD, Macready, Mrs. Browning, Lockhart,^ Hallam, and others. 
With 23 Illustrations, including Facsimiles of many interesting Sketches, 
Portraits of Haydon by Keats and Wilkie, and Havdon's Portraits of 
Wilkie, Keats, and Maria Footb. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 36*. 

" As a defence of the painter's character and career the work before us will pos- 
sibly meet with as much criticism as approval ; but there can, we think, be no 
question of its interest in a purely biographical sense, or of its literary merit. The 
letters and table-talk form in themselves a most valuable contribution to the social 
and artistic history of the time, and would be very welcome even without tke 
memoir which precedes them." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

*' The volumes are among the most interesting produced or likely to be produced 
by the present season." — Examiner. 

** One of the most moving histories that has been published in modem days. . . 
Haydon's case has never before been fairly laid before the public ; the man has 
nevrr been shown as he was in truth, through the medium of his correspondence, his 
diaries, sayings and actions. . . . Cluirming correspondence, and still more 
charming teble-talk." — Morninx Post. 

" Here we have a full-length portrait of a most remarkable man. . . . His 
son has done the work well — is clear and discriminating on the whole, and writes 
with ease and vigour. Over and above the interest that must be felt in Haydon 
hicnself. the letters afford us the opportunity of studying closely manv of the greatest 
men and women of the time. . . . We do not hesitate to say that these letters 
and table-talk form a most valuable contribution to the history of art and literature 
in the past generation. The editor has selected and arranged them with uncommoa 
judgment, adding many notes that contain ana and anecdotes. Every po^e has 
thus its point of interest. The book will no doubt have a wide audience, as it well 
i^tMitmA**—Nonccn/armist, 
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HI8T0BI0AL PORTRAITS ; Upwirdi of 430 Engnvings oT Ran 
Friau. CaBipruiag [he CoUrciiaiuor Rodd, Riuhahdioh, Cavlfiild. ftc 
Wiih Dacriplin Tu[ to evoy PIitE, giviiif ■ brief outliDC of the mou imponaM 
Huloriia] ud BiofnphiQi] Ficu ud D>lc< connutcil inlh uch Punnit, ud 
rcfenncci Is ariflDd AuthDriiiii. In Thnt Vok.. loy^ 4U, tuir-aiococca, hill 
silt back and edgei, price £ti jt. 

THS ORIGIffAL HOGARTH. 

HOQABTE'S WORKS. Enckaved bv Himself. 153 line Plates, 

will) clabunle Lctuiprtu Ilacripuau br JOHN MlCKOU. AtUi folia, bdt 

DHTDcco ejEtra, ^i cdg«, ^£7 im. 

" I ni pleucd witli th* reply oi i nilleiiuui vbo, bciBf ulud which book hf 
dtecned bhI in hia libniy, ajiiwercd ' Shaknpcare ' : bang asked wluch ll« •»■ 
teemed But beir. uiwered ' Hosuth.'" — Ck*kl»Ljihi. 

HOLBEIN'S POBTBAITS 07 THX COURT Or HBHBT 
THE EIGHTH. A 5«iie* of I4 uquiriuly buuiiful Tiaud PUiei, enfmred 

SBaitour^i. Coorn, (ud clhen, end pnnied on Tinted Paper, >a Imitadaa 
■heOii(iiul Dnmngiiii iIk Royal Collaciiaa ■! Wiadnw. Wllh Hieioikal 
Lalterpreuby EpicirHi> Lodgk, Nerroy Kia( of Anna. Imperial 41a, hal^ 
monHwa eim, gilr edgei, £i IJ.. 6d. 
"A very charaunf , coelly, and captivaliajc parrDrmuicaH"-'Diaifli'. 

HOI.BEIN-B PORTRAITS OT THX COD AT Or BXITBY TUL 

- - e Oriilnal Diawisu, n*uly an|ta*e<l »y 

'V, TfuL— - ' ■ ■■ •"--'- ■ - - '•-'-'— 

, .,,-. ,- -r vJXlwJi"^ .-" - , 

tinted in Cabinn, with DucHplita aod Ubf raphieai Mnm.tiy KUHVMDLeM)!, 

Nonoy Kinj of Anu. Atlai felia, bal^morKC(l, j(lll >d||(«, itu, 

••• T%trTai,fia-tild,lii»falH,rlnipr,Mrvn alt Ilit ifful f/ IkflnixM 

hi^f-finitlud aranmei, and al llu hkh Kmr timmuHHMItf Alt nHhnnUnt 

mmimMiint It ila /taiurti. NH m*n HtK Im t/ Iki ikijitli art liHlmM W 

••LtJt^i FtrlraiU." tid illll/rwtr art la h/nuid la aa/ tlhrr tttlMKm, 

HOOD'S (ThamM) CHOIOX WORKS, in froM Hn4 V#M. 

UdndiiuitaxCaMHorTHiDiHK AnHUAM, Wllh Ub «f >li« AMIhur, fuKfim, 

■HdoTerTiraHiudiediin^iialllluM/atiMiri amm $<in, i-lufb ttUII, fill, ft. Sif, 

" Net only doe* ihe Tsluaie inclsda iha trnlUr-VatiWii p^nf If (If* 'Ht^i Ml 

aho whu i> happily dcicriMdi* 'itHCttam '^ UmiiamK AHIilt*l»' Jiwfl llflMMI 

thinp ai ' Vnm I ym hhII Win 1 ' • TIm Pariih (Uw/tilliivN,' m4 ' HHMHIm MM 

Dauuu.' "'1' ne'er nui maderi,"— £•'«/*/'- 

■'Tlie»iJnnie,i*«:bwBt4iB4B*afI»»«pa(»t,lalifc»iBP'y ilM«'''''<»Tfbf'(i.»MHl* 
call gf Hcul'i tun (i«(t<itiK •k«Jwl^ Maiiy M UWN (W ■"«!•> I'-"*, Wbf^ Mtm 
pOHCH a Uetmt^, indBr-erfMl MnHMtgswHMla'Milt' f** ir'x bifiwwKfif 
Hood'»orBeraiieo.^<.,*ndbi.t)ui«i<.l" <<.(.,.^ri i.L-,...,. , , 'i,wt pi^jie.' 
Then wehiielhn two Krm */ ' WH«H[- -r '---'■■■.;'-.'■. - > - < i w tTt+ifjW 

<bt BcmiK and l.ypHiKniia^ t-*-^ . - .. - > , ■ ■ ■ m yitit4>/iui 

■ke ume ufl^aw Ulsi<. iwail u( lb> • lt.l(, l^UM 

bomear. or moie i/f iIm i/m K«uliir 4 iliiUWHl .M>t 

leam no aAer.UM< "< ai.lu>-U»» -H i: kfl A iUHim Ci 

Fairiei ' will be &iii>4 Ime w ■•wwf4««'t - ' md l.c'mtf/ 

anuHherbf ' Hi>oi Fivwi,' wviiHt w*'!^ •• Mui oil. •vm luy ^cili< M-uif ~ 
•fat weU.kacwa ' IUu'r>t- 1>< k^nitrw,' mwI ' I U^h^mt-'f, i Bm^lxi — 
Heod'e c aii j i lan iiai* ViO^iCfm, w<Ih4'NI ''iVv IkM^m^tt fji^fiijt 4j^i '''^Pv 
Cnsamt^ tlie t>j»m Aiwali '— w w«»tf a fo* "^ auiiuMW iftx ewWi iw^fiiii 
tfacslees of many a nulcr't o<iWiii|[-- h>4 iIk 'UwmmI ]<<■■» ' '^'^ i> 4 ^ 

iniiiiMi'l |ir n Iii4hyii n M»mw tbi ucmVimu >]/ lu. " ' 

Ifaoae IT™ Vf ^*"iiff 14 trfctidi fa* fa«* Ae«e' Lc^a a^'rw.^ijdei — ^ 
dv libanl aUat^- " •»— - ••-:-... ■ ^— - — j 
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HOOD'S (Tom) HXTMOROUS WOBKS. Edited, with a Mcmmr, 
by his Sister, Frances Freblinc Brodekip. Crown 8vo, dodi extra, with 
Bumerons Illustrations, 6s, ^ [^/t$, ihefntf^ 

HOOD'S (Tom) FROM NOWHEHIS TO THE NORTH 
POLE : A Noah's Arkacolo^cal Narrative. By Toil Hood. With 35 Illustra- 
tions by W. Brunton and £. C. Barnes. Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and 
specially-designed binding, gilt edges, 6r. 

" Poor Tom Hood I It is very sad to turn over the droll pages of ' From Nowhere 
to the North Pole,' and to think that he will never msuce the 3roung peqple, for 
whom, like his famous father, he ever had such a kind, sympathetic heart, laugh §r 
cry any more. This is a birthday story, and no part of it is better than the first 
chapter, concerning birthdays in general, and Frank's birthday in particular. The 
amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes which children 
love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full justice to the writer's 
meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co-operation of author and artist 
could not be desired." — Times. 

HONE'S SCRAP-BOOKS : The Miscellaneous Collections of 
William Hone, Author of " The Table-Book," " Every-Day Book," and " Year- 
Book " : being a Supplement to those works. With Notes, Portraits, and nume- 
rous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. Crown 8vo. \_Ih Preparation^ 

He has deserved well of the naturalist, the antiquarian, and the poet." 



«( 



HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, 

including; his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a new 
Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illust. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt» 
^s. 6d. 

"His name will be preserved. His political songs and jeux </'«/r//, when the 
hour comes for collecting them, will form a volume of sterling and lasting attrac- 
tion ; and after many clever romances of this age shall have sufficiently occupied 
public attention, and sunk, like hundreds of former generations, into utter oblivion,, 
there are tales in his collection which will be read with even a greater interest 
than they commanded in their novelty." — ^J. G. Lockhart. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated in 
upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Rejiresentations of Egyptian. 
Grt-eek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. A New Edition. Two Vols., royal 8ro» 



\7ree1c, ana Koman naoits and Presses, a iN ei 
with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £7 5*. 



"The substance of many expensive works, containing all that may be necessary 
to give to artists, and even to dramatic performers and to others engaged in classical 
representations, an idea of ancient costumes sufficiently ample to prevent their 
offending in their performances by gross and obvious blunders." 

HORNE. —ORION. An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richarh 
Hbncist Horns. With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. Crown «vo, 
cloth extra, js. 
'* Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, if not 

the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventional, 

its beauties intrinsic and supreme." — Edgar Allan Pob. 



ITALIAN MASTERS (DRAWINGS BY THE) : Autotype 
Facsimiles of Original Drawings. With Critical and Descriptive Notes 
by J. CoMVNS Carr. Atlas folio, half-morocco, gilt. l/Hprtparmtiom^ 
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lAKDINK'S (Sir Wm.) KATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 41 

vols, fcapu 8yo, Ulufltrated by over laoo Coloured Plates, with ntimeroo* 
Portxaits and Memoirs of eminent Natoralists. half fimitatioa) calf, full 
silt, top edges gilc, £9 9*- 1 ^» tt^/tnuYj, red cloth extra, 41. 6a. per 

Vol., as follows : — 

Vols* X to ^ British Birds ; 5. Sao Birds ; 6 and 7. Hommtnf Birds ; 8. Gam« 
Birds ; 9. Pigeons ; xo. Parrots : xx and is. Birds of West Africa ; 13. ¥Yf 
Catchers ; X4. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. ; X5. Animals^Introduction ; x6. Lioaa 
and Tigers ; 17. British Quadrupeds ; tS and 19. Dogs ; 10. Horses ; ax and aa. 
Ruminating Animals ; 33. Elepnants, &c. ; 34. Mar.tiipialia ; 35. SeaK Ac. ; a6. 
Wholes, ftc ; 37. Monkeys; 38. Insect»— Introduction ; 39. Britinh BiitcerfKea ; 
30. British Moths, Ac; 31. Fore^ Butterflies ; ^33. Foreign Moths; 33. Beetles; 
3^. Bees; 35. Fishes— Introduction, and Foreign Fishes; 36 and 37. British 
Fishes; 38. Perch, &c- ; 39 and 40. Fishes of Guiana ; 41. Smith's Natural History 
of Man : 43. Gould's Humming Birds. 

" The book is perhaps the most interesting, the most beautiful, and the cheapest 
series erer offered to tne public" — Athenaum. 

JENNINGS' (Hargravd) THIS RO8I0RUCIAN8 : ThHr 
Rites and Mysteries. Widi Chapters on the Anci<*nt Fire and fterp^nr Wor- 
shipers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments ftfKl TMrHmans 
of Primeral PhtIoik)phers. Crown 8vo, with y^ \\\\\%\t%\\tm%^ iftt. t*4. 

JOSEPHX78 (The Works of), Trjinftbtwrl \iy Wwr^toiv, (>>«- 
taining both the "Antiquities of the Jews," and the ** w<»f* tA fh<« j<»ws." Tirrt 
Vols. 8to. with 53 Illustrations and M»p*f r.toth tfittfit, gilr, 14.9. 
**Thw admirable tnui«Iati;>n fi^r e»ftew* all pf»rjuhtit( r»/M»«. *mt hn^ ftA-zAr frA/^^ 

equalled by any subsequent attempt frf rh« kind," I^^Ww^f^. 

AVANAOa —THE 8ILV1!R Ft»K, «ft4 fvtfei^f IPfil^y 

5>tories, By fJ^ir^^irr a^d ff/rr*A K4'/a*4/.N. Wr<*» '^f»f^|i\r /Htf *r'»'f'^# 
by }, Mov* SiKfTW, ftmalf it^'^, f-UAh^ (nl\ t0\f, <♦/ f//^ Mi» //«#. 

KXNGSLzrs (H««T) FiRiBtiJOl »Tymi?s. t». v^(^. 

crown 8^% ««, 
DaAJCA— f LttrrMta. A»fo l!W*r.'rNr»*-pf ^* ^f^^» *• ^*»/**r> 






haOiC.atrl *i«a»».«J*. JU%j$t<^ ttVr'..,» i* C%Wvv|C« . tfv.4i- ** S-aii Id C^ ^...^.^- .-..-i - : V 




•l -.'Jibe »n'£ ii^4!.Ve(Me MfOC M.^R«k^^^. H^'cCiC ^U" 1 XAUl^vfr i:.\.ikZ.i. i^lJ. SlvU ( «M^ 

w^ttS A-bdiitOK. AU MnK«» juMiy; ^Tfi^ £ucAt <UM^«u.vtjri:kCu.j> u/ 'XArf: .^c . e:jk. a r.ters. 
««w tif ji/cmMBturf, «Mic fibc mofic {MAr(.<M«uoalc« jiatr.o^. in 4ae laxgett Jifi 



iS BOOKS PUBLiSUBD BY 



XJkMB (lUrj And duorlM) : THXIB POEMS, IiKTTKB8» and 
REMAINS. Wiik Reminucoiocs aad N«n br W. Cakkv Hazutt. Wiik 
Hancock'^ Portrait of the Eaaayiit, FmsouIcs of the Tide-pans of tiw rai« Knt 
EditioM of Lamb's aad Coloidce's Works, aad «iBenms UlMantiow. Oom 
tvo, cloth extrm, lor. td. 
** Most be coasttlted bf afl future bkcraphen of the tmmh^'—Dmify Ne 



''Very oumy passages will deliffht tbose foad of Hlerary trifles : hardly aaf 
poctioa will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb aad his r-* — ••—c*— ^— # 



Z«Ain>SSXR*S (Sir Edwin) ETOHINaS OF GABMIVOBOUS 
ANIMALS. Comprising 38 subjecis, chiefly Early Works, eldmd by his Brother 
Thomas or his Father, wuh Lmcrprem l>eacnpcaoas. Royal 4ID, doth estiav 
IS*. 

LAMONT.— YACHTINa IN THE AROTIG SEAS ; or. Notes 
of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of &»itzbergea 
and Novaya Zemlya. By Jambs Lamont, P.G.S., F.R.G.S. Auth* of ** Seasons 
with the Sea-Horsei^** Edited, with numerous fiiU-page lUustrathms, by 
WiujAM LiVBSAY, M.O. Demy 8vti^ cloth extra, with hlxps ami numerous 
Illustrations, x&r. 

"After wading through niunberiess volumes of icy fiction, co n co ct ed narrative, 
and spurious biugnphy of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real and 

genuine volume. He shows much tact in recounting hi« advea u>es, and 

they are so mterq>ersed with an«dotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome .... The book, as a whole, is ihe most important addiitoa made 
to our Arctic literature for a long time.*'— A iA^mrum. 
** Full of entertainment and information.** — NtUurt, 

" Mr. Lament has taken a share distinctively his own in the work of Arcdc dis- 
covery, and the value of his labours as an ' amateur explorer ' is to be attributed to 
the systematic nutnner in which he pursued his investigations, no_ less than to lus 
scientific qualificatitms for the task. . . . The handsome volume is (iiU of valuable 
and interesting information to the sportstran and na>uralist — it would be difficult to 
say which of me two will enjoy it most"— Scotsman. 

LEE (Ooneral Bobert) : HIS LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. Bj 
his Nephew, Edward Lbb Chiu>b. With Steel'plate Portrait by Jbkns, and 
a Map. Post 8vo, gs. 

*' A valuable and well-written contribution to the history of the Civil War in the 
United StsAti.** —Saturday Review. 

*' As a clear and comp :ndious survey of a life of the true heroic tjrpe, Mr.Childe's 
volume may well be commanded to the English reader." — Graphic. 

LIFE IN LONDON ; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jeny 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the whole of Cruikshank's very Droll 
Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^t, 
fs.^d, 

LINTON'S (Mrs. E. Lynn) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian 
and Communist. Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. Small crcw.t 8vo, deth 
extra, 4X. 6d. 

" In a short and vl^rous preface, Mrs. Linton defends her notion of the logical 
outcome of Christianity as embodied in this attempt to conceive how Christ would 
have acted, with whom He would have fraternised, and who would have declined !• 
receive Him, had He appeared in the present generation."— i?jrai»/ii#r. 

LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAOE. An 
Appeal to Authors, Poete, Clergymen, and Public Speakers. By Chaslbs 
Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 6d, 
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LONDOH.— WIUnNBOirS LONDINA HJiUBTBAT A ; or. 
Gnphic ud HiUonciU Illuiiutioiii of Ihc bou IntcnBiag ud Cutioui Ardii- 

BoaUy ilcslTvycd)- Two Vol*. impctUJ 4ta, eonlauUDf aor O^pcrplalB Eit- 
inTingi, with Eiflonco] ud descriptive Leltefpru^ half-bound duhdcco, top 

MffTimi:— Si.Binliol»iiew>i,iiuTiii,uaincn,iiiiu i-noir, w 'jgji oi. mi^iuci : 
Conhilt, in 1411 : Sl.Paill'l Cldiedral and Omii, in ifiifi and i6j6; St. John'l 01 
Jenualeni, derkawell, i«6e; -BuDraa'i Heeling Home, in 1667: GuildliaU ia 

K17 : Cheapiide uUI in Cnw, in 1147. 15B5. and 1641 : Conhill, ia itog ; Metitiant 
irlon'Ha]l,ini»}: Shakeipeai?! Globe llieatrc, in ifiii and 1647: Alteyne'* 
Bw CaridGn. in 1014 and 1647 j Dnirr LaoBj in 1701 and 1S14; Coveot Garden, ia 
1731. 1794. »«1 i»o9 ; Whilehall, ia i6jB and i«97 ; Vork Home, iriih Iniao Jona'a 
Wuet Ca», circa 1616 ; SomarKt Houm, previoui to iu ilteiaiu>n by Iniio Jonei. 
circa iCoa: Si Jamel'i Palace, iMo ; MiinU[u HouK (now lb< Bndlh Mueum) 
before i«8s, and in 1804. 

IKlNQFELIiOW'S PROSE WORKS, Complete, Including 
"OuireMer,""Hypetion,"" Kav»iiMK""The PoeUaad Poetry of Europe,' 
and " Drirnood." Wiih Ponnil and lUuilnlioiu by Valihtihi Biiomij». 

LONaFBLLOWS POETICAL WORKa With r 



•f Ihe Monk, for food and for evil, than ever yet theoloaiQl writer or hiAorian, 
ibouih thty may taave given iheir life'i labour to the analyni,"— RtSKtM. 

popiiiarity nuy lafely be uuimed to contain in itielf the elemtnu of permanence, 
once it hai been fairfr earned, without anir of that •ubsenrienc* to the baicr uite* 
<if the piiblic which characteniei the quack of leileti. Hii ace laureli honourably 
gained and gently worn. Without compamig him vilh others, it ii enough if we 
declare (Hir conviction that be has compoKd poem^ which will live ai long ai iha 
language in which they are written."— Jahbs Russu^ Lowiu. 



" One of the mail iatEreitioj volumes ofthii year's literature."— TVrvn. 

" Dcaerrei a place on every diawinc-iooin table, and nuy not unfitly b* mtond 
from the drawiDg-nwm to the library." — S^latrr, 
MASRE NATURA Teraug /FHB MOLOOH OF FASHION. 

By LuKC LiHHO. With -n Illustraiioni by the Author. Foubth Edition, 

rcnaed and enlarged. CrownBvo, doth, eitra gilt, 91. &f. 

brtmgbt to bear on the lubJectsdiKuiaed in it." — Ltmat. 

IKAONA CHARTA. An exact Facsimile of the Original Docit- 
vent in the Britiih Muieum, printed on fine plate paper, neariy ifeet long by 
■ fttl wide, with the Atnu and lieali of the Barmu cmblaKnuHT in Gold and 
Coloura. Price j>. A full TranilaUDn, with Nolei, on a Urge aheet, id. 

KARK TWAIN'S GHOIOE WORKa Revised and Corrected 
throughoat by the Author. With Life, Pntnil, mod niiBa«i IlluMiatioat. 
Tse pagai, i^ath can, gilt, 71. U. 

HARK TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP on tLe CONTINENT 
of EUROPE. Pd>I 9va, illuiinicd boaxii, M. 
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MARSTON'8 (Dr. Westland) DRAMATIO and POSTIGAL 

WORKS. Collected Library £<fidon, in Two Vob. crowa 8to, xSf . 

" ' The Patrician's Daughter ' is an oasis in the desert of modem dramatic litem* 
ture, a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modem work in which 
states of thought are so freely developed, except the ' Torquato Tasso' of Goethe. 
The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Srahodes is a work of art ; 
it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development." — Timet, 

MARSTON'S (Philip Bourke) SONG TIDB, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, &f. 

" This is a first work of extraordinary performance and of still more extraordinary 
promise. The youngest school of English poetry has received an important acces- 
sion to its' ranks in Philip Bourke Marston." — Examiner, 

MAHSTON'S (P. B.) ALL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Cfown 

8vo, cloth extra, &r. 

" Many of these poems are leavened with the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language. A tender melancholy, as well as 
a penetrating pathos, gives character to much of their sentiment, amd lends it an 
irresistible interest to ^1 who can feeL" — Standard. 

MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR : A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed 
in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 
Charles II. ; with a Glossary, by Sir S. R. Msyrick. New and greatly improved 
Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance of Alabrt Way 
and others. Illustrated by more than xoo Plates, splendidly Illuminated i&J^ld 
and silver ; also an additional Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Tnree 
Vols, imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £\o xor. 

** While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to ^dte 
curiosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extracts from th^ hue 
MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the author's anti- 
quarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in idleness, 
to peruse it with care. No previous work can be compared, in point of extent, 
arrangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question, xst. It for the firtt 
time supplies, to our schools of art, correct and aiscertained data for costume, in its 
noblest and most important branch — historical painting, and. It affords a simple, 
clear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our 0eat 
dramatic poets — ay, and in the works of those^ of Greece and Rome — aj^ainst wnich 
commentators and scholiasts have been trying their wits for centuries. 3rd. It 
throws a flood of light upon the manners, usages, and sports of our ancestors, frcMn 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charles the Second. And lastly, 
it at once removes a vast number of idje traditions and ingenious fables, which one 
compiler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in transmitting dirougk 
the lapse of four or five hundred years. 

MEYRICK'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR. 154 highly finished Etchings of the Collection at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, engraved by Joseph Skblton, with Historical 
and Critical Disquisitions by Sir S. R. Mbyrick. Two Vols, imperial 4to, with 
Portrait, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, ;C4 X4'f. ^' 

** We should imagine that the possessors of Dr. Meyrick's former great work 
would eagerly add Mr. Skelton's as a suitable illustration. In the first they have 
the history of Arms and Armour ; in the second work, beautiful engravings of all 
the details, made out with sufficient minuteness to serve hereafter as patterns ftf 
artist^ or workmen." — Gentleman's Magazine* 

MUSES OF MAYFAIR : Vers de Soci^t^ of the Nineteenth C^. 
tury. Including Selections from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburnb, Rossktti, 

iBAN Ingklow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton.<C.S.C., X«anxx>r, Avstih 
>oBSON, Hbnry LbigHj &c &c. Edited by H. Cmolmomdblby-Fbniisll. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 7^ . 6</. 
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LI> DRAMATISTS. Crown %ro, cloth extra, wHh Vicsette 

Ponraus^ price 6*. per toL 



Ben Jonson's Warks. 

With Notes, Critical and Explana* 
tofy, and a Biographical Memoir by 

William GiFFOK>, Edited by Lie«t, . ,. «. , , «,^. . . . ., - 

Col. r. Cunningham, Three Vol*. I ^a TranslaiK>n». Edited, with Notes 

and Introduction, by Col. Cunming- 



Ghapman 8 (George) Complete 

Works. Now first Collected. Three 
Vols. Vdl I. contains the Plays 
complete, raclading the doubtful ones ; 
Vo^. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
latioais, with an Introductory Essay by 
Alccsnon Cha&lcs Swinbxtknb; 



Vol. III. the TranslatioDS of the IHad 
and Odyssey. 

Karlowe's Works. Inclndiiig 

his Translations. " *• - .- — 
and IntroductiOT 
HAM. One Vol. 



MaMisger't Plays. From the 
Text of William GiKRoitD. Wth 
the addition of the Tragedy of " ^- 
Ucve as You List." Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 



CSHAUGHKSSSY'S (Arthtir) AH £PIC OF WOHSlir, and 
other Poeaos. Second Edtsioa, Fcap. 8iro, clock extra, h$. 



O'SHAnGHHESSys LAYS OF FRAHC£, (Fottmled cm the 
" Lays of MaricO Second Edititoa. Cff9wn 3iro, cloth extra, #04. f^. 

O'SHAITGHNESSTS MUSIC AND MOONLXGBT: Poem* 

and Soags. Fcap, 8vo, cloth cxtray 74. 6*^, 

" It is difficoU to say which is more exquisU^ th« urJh«iic»l ynUaifm tA nMn^eMitn 
and melody, or the deiiiuue pathos of thought. Mr^ O :>hai«feAAA(*y will eAr>/Jh m»# 
iitezasare with some of the very best songs writMii w on/ ttfonci^utrnJ^-^Aiadsmf, 



LUTABCH'S LnrZS, 0>mpl«t«, JfMi^tuA hy lU f .Atfa- 

ckith extra, f.c>r, 6d, 




" WhcB I write, I <are iwc v» iukw€ ii/i^k* aitt^u mt ; b»t f ««• kaddiy fc« wiiLoM 

a • Plutarch."'— Mo» TAir^NC 

POETS (Edear AUani CBOICE FBOSK AtTD WOWPlCAh 
WORKS. Wtth Bac&cla<*c'> '' JU«n|r/' 7y> ^««c*, *m^0s. Ivk^, konnit. and 

cioch extra, jc. <^' 



" Foe's gnat prTwer iary w wrilMi^ t«tc»^ wtiich fa«k iti a cIm* K^y axjucivci, ajbd 
hare their dbaracscrijtic* vtr^ftgjy ctftuot.'' — tfrau/* Mttfiaiitu. 



Floe aCHHisasaechauMK staffing ver^e-wruen a« i>iuvjM4- Un^t^^rnxMig j^iiattn. 



FBOUT, FATH2B,-THB PUfAI^ B^LIiQUES OF FAIWJBB 
PMOVT. C^C>«c««d a»d «CM«d/ fcvn M%>:>- W M»'j^<> r s^y ant Uu,:iy u thje UJ^v. 
Fba»czs MAXovr, vy lJ£,A<wjj<Aico JMMJ^ytu,. Civ«At <->v/ ^wvC. cjuu^, wiu* 
P<3R»x aA£ FaoiXKJio, csr. <i^. 
" We heartily cv««<«=uc liu» CM«<Cair,4«c vWrfbc M> ju; U>>cr» vf »v^jjc ' wix, ^rK.;;r<e 

'*S90fkSc» aJi «irvr^ a»^ i^ li;^ U* ifibureM. MaAC«y. tike byd^:«y S«ciil:. OMfed 

**A •&r':^^;fe<ft^ <KCeobvc ^y hiiavovr, sdbOhAnsbiii^, a.x v-■^^^c.^ i.oL.j:x^ w/iuu^. it 
bdlBre vscuriDy 'jf cue * fit^a sol- Magj^uu., l/itc^jo^, l^irJix.. ^jiji )ljuaLcxa\ • 
IS de»cr>.«ed ctuBaeaf ucurr uba« juay cnoc c»«;^ dc, »-£e^ ex w/»<c ^ '•"■'"VtV 
as IrJch p«cafi9 •««»<#<»& iricc Auic smC.' "^ — EdiMkur^k Daiif Hnigm. 

Ir k we3 taac the f »e >e«(i ^.^cg^ccUyod v«iujae sbovid /rcicd a ycuc^er geckcxa- 
''^ K p«rfaa ffwrim i rw «f what * Uat^ utnr^^Qa4fmrr Knxgju w be.-"— 



/ 



BOOKS FVBUSBED BY 

rOOADILLT NOTEIA (T1m>: PofBlv Stnrin bf Ac Bi 
UkiikI in cluth lor the libnfy, pncc 4il ^kL 

WILKIE COUJNS. 



, POOR — ^_ -^ 

AKTOMIMA. Illnttritedbr Sir ) nM«l wa Dtr M.: 

I. rliiuMi •Hi) Al.r»ti CoNKAHis. . VAUtHrcaH. 

BASIL. lllu>lnile(l))rSJrJuti!( I imVOS lOU. 

nu'DEAD ' skCRET. 
QVBKN or HEARTS. II- 

- ' MY ltlSCFIJ,AmEa Wn 

! CoBCAS^i^ 

HIDB AND BEBE. llliu- THE I.AW •od THE I.Ain 

■ltd M. I ~ - - - 



— WtrU. 

E. LYNN LINTON. 
PATIUaiA KEMBALL. With Frontbpiece by Du Maukibk. 

" A »»r)' Atirt ami irwlltonilrucied iiory. origini] and •oriking, ud inUTod 
■H IhriHIfh, A nnvel nlKiumlillH in Ihnughland power udiaierc«."—riiwx. 

" I ll<|ilart aMiuliis hiinnur. u irclt » keen locia] obierruiaii. Emngb iituiI 

KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 
THE BVIL XTE, AND OTHER STOBIBB. Illnsbated 
TiiriMU K. MAiuiiDIDand Pi'icr Macquoid. 
■■ Kiir Nnrmin ciuintry X\h what ihe 'Johnny Ludlov' uoric* irc br Kofl 



111 >|iilig Aiiiihcd en'iiiiih to give i pleaiun 
wunl of ciinmefldaliiin ii oitriled by the ill 



ry minuwly or Yiridly wniilg 
' — :— leind facJ 



HENRY KINGSLEY. 
NCHBEn BBTBNTEEN. 

"lIiilmuliiianlplDl and (noiisliotiginalily lo form » tharmiog itory.'— £o 

FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
OFEHIBEBAUEt Illiulrtied by F. A. Fkasek. 

"A atiHy which aroutca uid HHaiuIhe reader i iolcreu to ■ hixher drgrca i] 
wrtiui. My ut iti ■uihor') fbmm worla. ... A very eicelleni h^ 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. 
WHITELADIES. With Illustrations by A. Hopkins & H. Woods. 
" Is realty a pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace." 

JAMES PAYN, Author of " Lost Sir Massingberd." 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. I WALTER'S WORD. lUus- 
Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. | trat^d by J. Moyr Smith. 

" His novels are always commendable in the sense of art They also possess 
another distinct claim to our liking : the girls in them are remarkably charming and 
true to nature, as most people, we believe, have the good turtune to observe nature 
represented by f^r\&.**~- Spectator. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. With Illustrations. 

" Mr. TroUope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony ; his pictures 
are one, an J seldom out of drawing ; he never strains after effect, is fidelity itself in 
expressing English life, is never guilty of caricature." — Fortnightly Review, 

T. A. TROLLOPE. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND ; and other Stories. 

'* The indefinable charm of Tuscan and Venetian life breathes in his pages." — 
limes. 

** Full of life, j}f interest, of close observation, and sympathy. . . . When 
Mr. Trgllope paints a scene, it is sure to be a scene worth painting." — Saturday 
Review, 

JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of "Abel Drake's Wife." 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. I ONE AGAINST THE 
GUY WATERMAN. I WORLD ; or, Reuben's War. 

Authors of " Gideon's Rock" and "Abel Drake's Wife." 
THE LION IN THE PATH: An Histoncal Romance. 

"A carefully written and beautiful story — a story of goodness and truth, which is 
yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities. . . The author x)f 
this really clever story lu^ been at lireat pains to work out all its details with elabo< 
rate conscientiousness, and the result is a very vivid picture of the ways of life and 
habiu of thought of a hundred and fifty years ago. . . . Certainly a very in- 
teresting book. — Times. 

OUIDA. 

Uniform Edition, crown 8«w, red cloth extra, 5*. each. 



FOLLE FARINE. 
ID ALIA : A Romance. 
CHANDOS : A Novel. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
TRIOOTRIN. 

GBCIL CASTLE MAINE'S 

GAGE. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. 



FASCAREL : Only a Story. 
FUCK : His Vicissitudes, Adven- 
tures, &c- 
A DOG OF FLANDERS. 
8TRATHM0RE. 

TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
SHOES. 

SIGNA. 



Keen poetic insight, an intense love of nature, a deep admiration of dit bMr* 
lul in form and colour, are the gifts of Ouida." — Morning Past, 



BOOKS PUBUSBED BY 



Fuanr s abcuitjsct ukai. wobks i— 



Apologr for the Be^Til of 

Chrutiaa Architectmne. lUustrated by 
to large Etchinss. Small 4to, cloch 
extra, 5#. 

ISzminples of Oothic Archi- 

tectare, iKlected from AnciciU Edi- 
fices in EniclaiKl. 23^ fine Enj^rav- 
ingsby Lb Kkux, with descnpdTe 
Letterpreat by E. J, Wiluok Three 
Vcrfs. 4to, half-morocco, gilt back, 
£,1 tjM. 6d. 

Floriated Ornaments. 31 Plates 

handsomely printed in Gold and 
Colours, with introductory Letter- 
press, royal 4to, half-morocco. jQi i6s. 



Ootldo Ornaments. 90 Plates, 
W J. D. HAsofvc at 
Royal 4to, half-iMifocoo^ jQi x6«. 

Ornamental Timbeor 

30 Pbtei^ Royal 410, half-aMr., i8r. 

S^IMoimens of QaUdoAzchitee- 

tare, from Anoeat Edifices in Eag- 
land. 114 Outline Plates by Lm, Kaux 
and odters. With descripitive Letter- 
press and Glossanr by E. J. Wnxsoir. 
Two Vols., 4to half-mor., £t x6r. 

True Principles of Pointed or 

Christian Architecture. With 87 IDus- 
tratioos. Small 4to, xor. 6ii, 




PURSUIVANT OP ARMS (The) ; or. Heraldry founded upon 
Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. By J. R. Planch^ 1^-> 
Somerset Herald. To which are added, E$say« on the Badgks of thk Houses 
OF Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full-page Plates, 
and about 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

ABELAIS' WORKS. Faithfully translated from the French, 
with variorum Notes, and numerous Characteristic Illustrations by 
Gust AVE DorA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, 7s. 6d. 

ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY ; or, A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.d. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Pnce 5;. 

ROLL OP CAERLAVEROOK, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 
the Orieinal Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
British Museum. By Thomas Wright, M. A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours In 410, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s, 

ROWLANDSON (Thomas): HIS LIFE AND TIMES; The 

History of his Caricatures, and the Key to their Meaning. With very numerous 
full-page Plates and Wood Engravings. Demy 410, cloth extra, gilt and gilt 
edges, 31 J. 6d. [Inpreparatioti, 

ALA (George Augustus) ON OOOKERY IN ITS HIS- 

TORICAL ASPECT. With very numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt. \_In preparation, 

BANDWITH (Dr.) OP KARS.—MINSTERBOROUGH. An 
English Tale. By Humphry Sandwith, C.B., D.C.L. Three Vols, crown 8vo, 
3». td. 

SEVEfT GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 

SANSON FAMILY. Memoirs of the, compiled from Private Docu. 

roents in the possession of the Family (1688-1847), by Henri Sanson. Translated 

from the French, with an Introduction by Camillb BarrArb. Two Vols. 8vo» 

cloth extra, iZs. 

** A faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay x)enisal,— 
not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to be 
rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and is commendably reticent 
as to its details, but because it conttuns a lucid account of the most notable causes 
eilibrts from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory o( persooM sdll 
living. . . . The Memoirs, if not particularly instructive, can scarcely £ul to be 
•xtremely entertaining."— />ai'(^ TtUgrmph, 




CUATTO A* HTINDUS, PICCADILLY. 2$ 

Shakespeare:. — the lansdowhe edition. BeMiti« 

fully printed in red and l>ladc, in small btU Tcry dear ^rpe, Pofttvo^vilk 
ei4;iaTed fiirwniile of Dwwsgotrr's Poitrnt; and 37 beaitfiftil Sled Plate*, after 
Stothaxd, doch extra, gilt, gilt edges, iZs. 

SHAKESFEABE, THE SCHOOL OV, Indodiiig ''The Life and 
Death of Captain Thomas StttketeT," with a New Life of Studer, fr<Mn Uiipiih- 
lished Sources ; ^A Warning lor Fair Women^,** with a Reprint of the A/x/^tiot of 
the Murder ; " Nobodv and Somebody ; " " The (UAAAct"* Prophecy ;** ** H'mno- 
mastiz;" "The Prodigal Son," &c. Edited, with fntroductioos and Note*, Ij 
R. Simpson, Author of "An Introduction to the Philosophy of Shake*pearr» 
Sonnets." Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra. \In the prgM, 

SHAKESFEABE.— THE FIRST FOLIO. Mr, Willi AM iyltAKE* 
sPBAKs's Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Origmal Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iacoaito and hu. hUfVmr, 
1633. — An exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Orijpaal, in r«du>>9d iiummiyi 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accura/,y in ev«:ry detaiL 
SmallSvo, hf. Roxburghe.zor. 6<f. ^ full Proipectusvnll be unt upon appiUatipn, 

"To Messrs. Chatto & Windus belongs the merit of having d'/n«; nu^% to 
facilitate the critical study of the text oi owr great dramatist than all the H'Mk*:^p^rm 
clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the t^\Khr*%rA Fir»c Foli^/ 
edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a mtrncle of cheaf/n<;v» aod tniKr\>ftm, 
Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily raiStKr diniinutiv;, \nii it t%% 
distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, and will \m Uixind Uj hn si% utttlui and far 
more handy to the student than the laAur. -^Athtnaum. 

'' SECBET OUT" SERIES. Crown 8vo, doih extra, \tri4u%e\y 
Illustrated, price 4/. td, each. 



Art of Amusing : A Collection 

of Graceful Arts, Games, I'ricks, 
Puzzles, and Charades. Hy Fkank 
Bellsw. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Fanky: Very Ea.sy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
Crbmbr. aoo Illustrations. 

Magician's Own Book: Perform- 
ances Mrith Cups and Balls. Eggs, 
Hats, Handkerchiefs. &c. AH from 
Actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 
Crembr. 300 Illustrations. 



Magic DO Mystery ; 'Vt'kVh with 

C'Ardk, Uke, Ball*, ht;,, w'ttU fully 
des';riptive l)lrni;iumh ; tin-. Art of 
Secret Wriiirig ; tli*? 'i'tMumji of l*tff 
fiirminz AfiimaU. Kl^-. WkU ttoUHtrtui 
Frontispiece amJ nufnerou* llli>M«/ 

VLerry Circle (Tb«) ; A iUtok 

of Newlnullectual C/stmnh utuiAtrnm^' 
ments. B^Ci.akaBku.kw, Sutntr'Htu 
liluntrAiumn. 

Secret Out: ()nit 'JIkmjmiimI 

Trick* with ('uMh, ari'l Uluer Hmijun.- 
tions ; with eiitertaining Kvperi/fiewt* 
in Druwiuft'Tttfnn w " WUitm Magli;/^ 
By W, II. Chuuuu. yv* KiiKi'^vmg». 



SLANa DICTIONARY (The): Ktymolo^ical, Jfisloricttl, tn4 
Anecdotal. An Entirely New Edition, revised throughout, and M^MMdcraUy 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, dt. td. 

"We are ^Ud to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted aii/J eiilMfgeil. From a hjgfi 
scientific point of view this booK is not to be uespiM^l. (>( amrnt it i^utntui ^ail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocahular/ of UMre»iruii«':d Imiuimr, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, it provider valii:il;l<t iiiatisiiul hollt ^/r llm 
student of language and the student of human nature." Atadtmy. 

" In every way a great improvemf nt on the edition of i^tt^, \i% w%tt% sk a di':ll//iiary 
f the very vulgar tongue do not require to be explained," — Nuitk and (^hi*rt»k, 

** Compiled with roost exacting care, and based on the bckt authoi iiic*/' .'i/ztftdard, 

SHAW AND BRIDGENS* DESIGNS FOR VOUUrVUHki, 
with Canddabni and Interior Decoration, 60 Plates, royal ^U), half iii/;rou.o 
£tu, ; Laife PUvtr, iavtriel Uto, tk» PIaIw ColouMd, hAU-oK^rocco, jC^ ^f» 
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SHAW'S ILLUMIKATED WOBKS :— 



Anolent Furniture, drawn from 

existing Authorities. With Dcscrip- 
tioiis by Sir S. R. Mbyxick. 4to, 74 
Plates, half-norocco, £\ \\x. td.\ or, 
with some Plates Coloured, 4to, half- 
morocco, ;(C 3 M. ; Large Paper copies, 
imp!. 4to, all the Plates extra finished 
in opaque Colours, half-morocco extra, 
£^ 14*. 6rf. 

Dresses and Decorations of the 

Middle Ages, from the Seventh to the 
Seventeenth Centuries. 94 Plates, 
beautifully Coloured, a profusion of 
Initial Letters, ana Examples ^ of 
Curious Ornament, with Historical 
Introduction and De^riptive Text.* 
Two Vols, imperial 8vo, half-Rox- 
burghc, £1 5*- J •*''ge papcr copies, 
the whole illuminated in body-colours, 
heightened with gold and silver, 
j£x4 14X. 

Luton Chapel : A Series of 20 

highly-finished Line Engravings of 
Gothic Architecture and Ornaments. 
Imperial folio, India Proofs, half- 
morocco, j^a 8f. 



nitttninatad Ornaments of the 

Middle Ages, froa the Sixdi to ch« 
Seventeenth Century. Selected from 
Missals, MSS., and early printed 
Books. 66 Plates, carefully coloured 
from the Originals, with Description* 
by Sir F. Maddbn, Keeper of 
MSS., Brit. Mus. 4to, hal^Rox- 
buri^he, £z 13X. &/. ; Large Paper 
copies, the Plates beautifully finisbnl 
with opaque Colours and illuminated 
with Gold, imperial 4to, half-Rooc- 
burghe, Ji^ 7*. 

Ornamental Metal Work: A 

Series of 50 Copperplates, several 
Coloured. 4to, hau-morocco, z&r. 

EnoyclopsBdia of Ornament 

Select Examples from the purest and 
best Specimens of all kinds and all 
Ages. 4to, 59 Plates, half-morocco. 
£,\\x ; Large Paper copies, imperial 
4to, with all the Plates Coloured, 
half-morocco, £,% im. (td. 



SHERIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 
Including his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his Works 
in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection 
of Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with zo full-page Tinted Illustra- 
tions, ^s. td. 

** Whatever Sheridan has done, has been, /ar txceilence, always the Best of its 
kind. He has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the ^«/ drama (the 
Duenna), the Best farce (the Oitic), and the Best address (Monologue on Garrick) ; 
and, to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever 
conceived or heard in this country." — Byron. 

"The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these is 
prefixed a snort but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts m Sheridan's literary 
and political career : so that with this volume in his hand, the student may consider 
himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a general compre- 
hension of the subject of it."— Pa/i Mall GazetU, 

SILVESTRE*S UNIVERSAL FALJEOGRAPHY ; or, A Collec- 
tion of Facsimiles of the Writings of every Age. Containing upwards of 300 large 
and beautifully executed Facsimiles, taken from Missals and other MSS., richly 
Illuminated in the finest style of art. A New Edition, arranged under the direc- 
tion of Sir F. Maddbn, Keeper of MSS., Brit Mus. Two Vols, atlas folio, half- 
morocco, gilt, ;C3i lo'' 
Also,aVolume of Historical and Dbscriptivb Lbttkrprsss, by Champolliok 

FiGBAC and Champollion, Jun. Translated, with Additions, by Sir F. Maddbn. 

Two Vols, royal 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, £,1 8f. 

"This great work contains upwards of three hundred large and beautifully 
executed facsimiles of the finest and most interesting MSS. of various ages and 
nations, illuminated in the highest style of art. The cost of getting up this' splendid 
publication was not lar from ;C»o,ooo." — Allibone's Dictionary. 

** The great work on Palsographv generally — one of the most sumptuous workt 
•f its class ever published." — Chambert*s Encychpadia, 



CUATTO 6* WINDUS, PICCADILLY. a7 

SiaNBOAKDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Ta- 
verns and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camdbn 
HoTTBN. ^th nearly loo Illustrations. Sbvbnth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^t. 6iL 

"Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.** — TJU Times. 

SMITH'S HISTOiaCAIi AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES : 

Containing Facsimiles of Autographs, Scenes of Remarkable Events, Interesting 
Localities, Old Houses. Portraits. Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, 
&c. 4to, with loo Plates (some Illuminated), half-morocco extra, £i $$, 

SMOKER'S TEXT-BOOK. By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. Exquisitely 
printed from "silver-faced" type, cloth, very neat, gilt edges, 3«. 6d. 

SOWERBY'S MANUAL OP CONCHOLOGY: A Complete 
Introduction to the Science. Illustrated by upwards of 650 etched Figures of 
Shells and numerous Woodcuts. With copious Explanations, Tables, Glossary, 
&c. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 15^. ; or, the Plates beautifully Coloured, J^x is. 

** Snwerby has illustrated the conchological system of Lamarck in a very useful 
and popular manner ; and has not only suggested many Judicious improvements, but 
has denned several new genera with judgment and precision." — Swainson. 

STEDMAN'S (Edmund Olarence) VICTORIAN POETS: 
Critical Essays. Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, qs. 

"The book is, on the whole, generous and enlightened, and bears the stamp of 
unfailing honesty. . . • Mr. Stedman^ has not approached his task in a light spirit, 
nor without the preparation of due pains and culture." — Academy. 

*' We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work wit^ competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more ; . . . . 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning." — Saturday Review. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, from William I. to Henry VIII., selected from our Cathedrals and 
Churches. With Historical Description and Introduction, bv John Kbmpr, 
F.S.A. A Nbw Edition, with a laree body of Additional Notes by John 
Hbwitt. Imperial 4to, containing 150 oeautifully finished full-page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all Tinted, and some Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half- 
morocco, £9 gs. ; Large Paper, royal folio, with all the coats of arms illuminated 
in gold and colours, and the plates very carefully finished in body-colours, 
heightened with gold in the very finest style, half- morocco, ;^i5 15;. 

" No English library should be without this unique and important publication. 
Charles Stothmrd is the model which every anti()uarian artist must follow, if he wishes 
to excel. His pencil was always guided by his mind, and we may safely assert that 
no one ever united equal accuracy and feelmg." — Quarterly Review 

** It is only in the beautiful work on Monumental Rflfigies, by Stothard, that every- 
thing has been done which fidelity and taste could effect."— Shaw. 

STOWS SURVEY OP LONDON. Edited by W. J. Thoms, 
F.S.A. A New Edition, with Copper-plate Illustrations, Urge 8vo, half-Rox- 
burghe, price 91. 
"Carefully reproduced.** — Quarterly Review. 

STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE ENGLISH, 
from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the Present Time. With an 
Historical Inquiry into eveiy branch of Costume, Ancient and Modem. New 
Edition, with Explanatory Notes by J R. Planch^, Somerset Herald. Two 

^ Vols, rojrftl 4to, with 153 Engravings from the most Authentic Sources, beauti- 
fully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, j£6 6s. ; or the Plates splendidly Illuminated 
in Silver and Opaque Colours, in the Missal style, half-Roxburghe, £x$ 15^. 



sS BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



STRUTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMX8 OF THX VXCPUB 
OF ENGLAND ; iivciuding the Rural aad Domettic Reareatbiut, May Games, 
Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Poonpous Spectacles, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. With Z40 Illustrations. Edited by 
William Honb. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. td» — A few Labqk Patsx 
Copies, uniform with the " Dresses," with an extra set of Copperplate niustrap 
tions, carefully Coloured by hand, from the Originals, 501; 

"The amtiang pages of Stnitt entitle his memory to' great respect; and, borrow* 
ing the idea of Dr. Johnson, I will^ boldly affirm that he who wishes to be informed 
of the curious and interesting details connected with Ancient Manners and Custcmis, 
Costumes, Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, must devote his days and his n^hts 
to the volumes of Stmtt."—Di6din*s Decameron, 

STBUTT'S HEGAIi AND ECCLESIASTICAIi ANTIQTTITIES 
OF ENGLAND : Authentic Representations of all the English Monarchs, from 
Edward the Confessor to Henry the Eighth ; with many Great Personages eminent 
under their several Reigns. New Edition, with critical Notes by J. R. Plakch6, 
Somerset Herald- Royal 4to, with 72 Engravings from Manuscripts, Monu- 
ments, &c., beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, ^3 3;. ; or the Plates splendidly 
Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half-morocco, £io 10s. 

MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM, 

ERECHTHEUS: A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6*. 

"The harmony of all the parts is perfect ... Our Erechtheusis as living to 
us now as it could have been to an Athenian. ... To such altitudes, rarely 
scaled by the feet of poets in the modem age, has he ascended. . . . Ereehtheut 
is, in truth, a masterpiece ... a poem which appeals to men of all nations and 
of all times." — Acadtmy. 

*' Matured thought and ripened power are brought to the task of reclothing old 
ables. Our extracts, copious as they are, fail to convey an idea of the sustained 
strength and beauty of the entire work, which wc are inclined to rank as Mr. Swin- 
burne's masterpiece. ' '— A thenaum. 

" Mr. Swinburne has written nothing near so good as this since he wrote 'Atalanta 
in Calydon.'. .. . It would be difficult, in our opinion, to find a nearer approach 
to the terse and weighty dialogue of the Sophoclean tragedy than Mr. Swinburne 
gives us in the dialogue of his play. Exquisite SMreetness and melody." — Spectator 



MR. SWINBURNE'S OTHER JVORKS. 

Queen Mother and Hos amond . 

Fcap. 8vo, 5*. 

Atalanta in Calydon. A New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Chastelard. A Tragedy. Fcap. 

8vo, 7^. 

Poems and Ballads. Fcap. 

8vo, 9^. 

Notes on" Poems andBallads.'' 

8vo, \s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 

8vO, Z3f. 



Songs before Sunrise. Crown 

8vo, lof. 6d. 

BothweU : A Tragedy. Two 

Vols, crown 8vo, lax. 6d. 

George Chapman: An Essay. 

Crown 8vo, ys. 

Songs of two Nations : Dir>e, 

A Song op Italy, Ode on the 
French Republic. Crown 8vo, &r. 

William Blake : A Critical 
Essay. With Facsimile Paintings, 
Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by 
Blake and his Wife. Demy 8vo, x6s. 

Also, 

Kossetti's (W. M.) Criticism upon Swinburne's *' Poems and 

Ballads." Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 
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SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 
Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in the Original Edition of " GuUirer's 
Travels." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

** The ' Tale of a Tub * is, in my apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift ; certainly 
Rabelais has nothing superior, even m invention, nof anything so condensed, so 
p<Mnted, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. The ' Battle 
of die Books' is such an improvement of the similar combat in the Lutrin that we 
can hardly own it as an imitation." — Hallam. 

*' In humour and in irony ,^ and in the talent of debasing and defiling what he hated, 
we join with the world in thinking the Dean of St. Patrick's without a rival." — Lord 
Jeffrey. 

" Swift's reputation as a poet has been in a manner obscured by the greater splen- 
dour, by the natural force and inventive genius, of his prose writings ; but, if he had 
never written either the * Tale of a Tub' or * Gulliver's Travels,' his name merely 
as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to posterity, with well- 
earned honours." — Hazlitt. 

SYNTAX'S (Dr.) THBEE TOURS, in Search of the Picturesque, 
in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
son's droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. 
HoTTEN. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d, 



HOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE of INDOLENCE. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunningham, 
and over 50 tine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7^. 6d. 

THAOKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a pro- 
fusion of Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and Five 
Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt 
top, X2S. 6d, 

'* It would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copjrright difficul- 
ties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of Thackeray's 
habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and blank paees of the 
books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their contents. This gave 
special value to the sale of his librarjr, and is almost cause for regret that it could not 
have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray's place in literature is eminent 
enough to have made this an interest to future generations. The anonymous 
editor has done the best that he could to compensate for the lack of this. He has 
obtained access to the principal works thus^ dispersed, and he speaks, not only of the 
readiness with which their possessors complied with his request, but of the abundance 
of the material spontaneously proffered to him. He has^ thus been able to re- 
produce in facsimile the five or six hundred sketches of this volume. They differ, 
of course, not only in cleverness but in finish ; but they unquestionably establish 
Thackeray's capability of becoming, if not an eminent artist, yet a great caricaturist 
A grotesque fancy, an artistic touch, and a jpower of reproducing unmistakable por- 
traits in comic exaggerations, as well as of embodyine ludicrous ideas pictorially, 
make the book very amusine. Still more valuable is the descriptive, bio^piaphical, 
and anecdotal letterpress, which gives us a great accumulation of biographical infor- 
mation concerning Thackeray's works, reading, history, and habits. Without being 
a formal biography, it tells us scores of things that could scarcely have come into 
an^ biography. We have no clue to the sources of information possessed by the 
editor. Apparently he has been a most diligent student of his hero, and an in- 
defatigable collector of scraps of information concerning his entire literary career. 
We can testify only to the great interest of the book, and to the vast amount of curious 
information which it contains. We regret that it has been published vrithout the 
sanction of his figimily, but no admirer of Thackeray should be Mrithout it. It is an 
admirable addendum, not only to his collected works, but also to any memoir of him 
that has been, or that i» likely to be, written."— J^n'/uA Quarttrly RewUw, 
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THOBNBUBY'S (Walter) HISTORICAL AND LEGENDARY 
BALLADS AND SONGS. Illustrated by I. Whistlxs, John Tbnnibl, A. F. 
Sandys, W. Small, M. J. Lawless, J. D.. Watson, G. J. JPhtwell, F. Walkbr, 
T. R. Macquoid, and others. Handsomely printed, crown 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt and gilt edges, 3z«. 

*' Mr. Thombury has perceived with laudable clearness that one great requiMte 
of poetry is that it should amuse. He rivals Goethe in the variety. and startling in- 
cidents of his ballad-romances : he is full of vivacity and spirit, «nd his least im« 
passioned pieces ring with a good out-of-doors music of sword and shield. Some 
of his medisval poems are particularly rich in colour and tone ; the ' Lady Witch,' 
'John of Padua,' and, above all, *The Jester's Moral,' are admirable cabinet 
pictures. The old Norse ballads, too, are woithy of great praise. Best of all, how- 
ever, we like his Cavalier songs ; there is nothing of the kind in English more 
spirited, masculine, aud merry." — Academy. 

"Will be welcomed by all true lovers of art. . . . We must be grateful that 
so many works of a school distinguished for its originality should be collected into 
a single volume." — Saturday Review. 

" Who has not thrilled over such songs as ' Trample, trample, went the roan,' or 
'The death of King Warwolf ' ? — and who needs to he told that the illustrations are 
above price when they are by such men as Tenniel, Sandys, Whistler, and the 
lamented Fred Walker f llie book is beautifully got up." — Morning Post. 

TOURNEUR*S (Cyril) COLLECTED WORKS, including a 
unique Poem, entitled "The Transformed Metamorphosis ; " and *' Laugh and Lie 
Down ; or, The World's Folly." Edited, with Critical Preface, Introductions,and 
Notes, by J. Ckurton Collins. Post 8vo, zof. dd. [/« the press. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow-Academi- 
cians. By Walter Thornburv. New Edition, entirely rewritten and consider- 
ably enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra. 

\Jn the prtu- 

TURNER GALLERY (The) : A Series of Sixty Engravings from 
the Principal Works of Joseph Malloro William Turner. With a Memoir 
and Illustrative Text by Ralph Nicholson Woknum, Keeper and Secretary, 
National Gallery. Handsomely half bound, India Proofs, royal folio, £\o\ 
Large Paper copies, Artists' India Proofs, elephant folio, £,90. — A Descriptive 
Pamphlet will be sent upon application. 

"To those whose memories are old enoui;h to go back through any considerable 
portion of Turner's life, or who may have seen the majority of tne pictures he 
painted during so many years of loving labour, it will be at once manifest that no 
better selection could have been made of paintings which could^ be got at by any 
reasonable means. Many of his grandest productions are in this series of engrav- 
ings, and the ablest landscape engravers of the day have been employed on the 
plates, among which are some that, we feel assured. Turner himself would have 
been delighted to see. These proof impressions constitute a volume of exceeding 
beauty, which deserves to find a place in the library of every man of taste. The 
number of copies printed is too limited for a wide circulation, but, on that account, 
the rarity^ of the publication makes it the more valuable. 

"A series of ent>ravings from Turner s finest pictures, and of a size and quality- 
commensurate with their importance, has not till now It* n offered to the public : 
nor, indeed, could it have been produced but for the elon'ous legacy bequeathed to 
the country. During his lifetime he exercised si preme control over his works, and 
would allow none to be engraved but what he chose ; the lar^e sums, moreover, 
paid to him for | touching the proofs.' which he considered equivalent to what he 
would have received for copyright, acted almost as a prohibition to such engravings 
getting into the hands of any hut the opulent. 

"It is not too much to affirm that a more beautiful and worthy tribute to the 
genius of the great painter does not exist, and is nut likely to exist at anY-*»uture 
time." — Art Journal. 
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TIMES* CLX7BS AND CLT7B LIFE IN LONDON. With 
Anecdotks of its Famous Coffbs Houses, Hostblkiss. and Tavbkns. By 
John Timbs. F.S.A. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Rilt,7^. 6«. ' 

" The book supplies a much- felt want The club is the avenpe to general society 
at the present day, and Mr. Timbs gives the tntrit to the club. The scholar and 
antiquary will also find the work a repertory of information on many disputed 
poinu of litenuy interest, and especially respecting various well-known anecdotes, 
the value of which only increases with the lapse of time." — Morning Post, 

TikBS' ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES : 

Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures and Fanatic Missions, 
Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c By John Timbs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo^ 
cloth extra, js. 6a, 

" The reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd company 
might do much worse than take an occasional dip into 'English Eccentrics.' 
The illustrations are admirably suited to the letterpress."— Gra/^M'. 

TROLLOPE'S (Anthony) THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 11- 
lustrated Library Edition. Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, whh 40 full>page Plates. 
I3X. See abo" Piccadilly Novels." 

lAGABONDIANA ; or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers 
through the Streets of London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, 
drawn from the Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints 
in the British Museum. With Introduction by Francis Doucb, and 

Descriptive Text. With the Woodcuts and the 33 Plates, from the onginal 

Coppers. Crown 4to, haifoRoxburghe, 12s. 6d, 

I ALTON AND COTTON, ILLUSTRATED.— THE COM- 
PLETE ANGLER ; or. The Contemplative Man's Recreation : Being 
a Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak 
Walton ; and Instructions how to An£[le for a Trout or Grayling in a 
clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. With the 61 Plate Illustrations, precisely as in 
Pickering's two-volume Edition. Complete in One Volume, laige crown 8vo, 
cloth antique, js. 6d, 

"Among the reprints of the year, few will be more welcome than this edition of 
the ' complete Angler,' with Sir Harris Nicolas's Memoirs and Notes, and Stothard 
and Inskipp's illustrations."-— vya/ww/ajK RevUw. 

'*As a book, the volume before us is neatly trimmed and winsome to the eye. 
There is room for it in the world among its predecessors, and in the getting up the 
publishers have done it every justicei'*—/lca</««y. 

WCLLS' JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: A Dramatic Poem. 
By Charles Wblls. With an Introductory Essay by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Crown 8vo, with Vignette Portrait, cloth extra, 9X. 

"The author of 'Joseph and his Brethren' will some day have to be acknow- 
ledged among the memorable men of the second great period in our poetry. . . . 
There aie lines even in the overture of his poem which might, it seems to me, more 
naturally be mistaken even by an expert in verse for the work of the young Shakspeare^ 
than any to be gathered elsewhere in the fields of English poetry." — Swinburne. 

" In its combination of strength and delicacy, in sweet liquid musical flow, in just 
cadeni.e, and in dramatic incisiveness of utterance, the language throughout keeps 
closer to the level of the Elizabethan dramatists than that of any dramatist of suo- 
sequent times. . . . Mr. Swinburne does not praise the character of Phraxanor 
over much when he places it onlv behind the Cleopatra of Shakspeare, and adds 
that all women in literature after these two seem coarse or trivial when they touch oa 
anything sensual. A poet has been saved from oblivion, and the present and fixture 

by a work they could ill afford to lose." — Athenrum, 
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WABRAITT TO EXEOirrE 0HABLE8 L An exact Facsimile 
of this important Document, with the Fifty-mne Signatures of die Regicides, aad 
corresponding Seals, on paper to imitate the Original, as in. by 14 in. Price ax. 

WARRANT TO EXEOUTIS MARY QUISEN OF SCOTS. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, including the Signature of 

8ueen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great Seal» on tinted paper, to imitate the 
riginal MS. Price ax. 

WILD'S CATHEDRALS. Select examples of the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of the Middle Ages ; arranged in Two Series (die First Foreign, 
the Second English). Each Series containing Twelve fine Plates, mounted upon 
Cardboard, and carefully Coloured, after the Original Drawings by Charlbs 
Wild. In a portfolio, ^4 4X. each series. 

" These splendid plates are unequalled, whether bound as a volume, treasured in 
a portfolio, or framed for universal admiration."— yJ/A^funvw. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOOY ; or, Natural History 
of the Birds of the United States ; with the Continuation by Prince Charles 
Lucia N Bonaparte. New and Enlarged Edition, completed by the 
insertion of above One Hundred Birds omitted in the original Work, and Illus- 
trated by valuable Notes, and Life of the Author, by Sir William Jardinb. 
Three Vols., 8vo, with a fine Portrait of Wilson, and 103 Plates, exhibiting 
nearly four hundred figures of Birds accurately engraved and beautifully printed in 
Colours, cloth extra, gilt, ^^3 3*. Also, a few Large Paper copies, quarto, with 
the Plates all carefully Coloured by hand, at £(> 6s. 

**The History of American Birds by Alexander Wilson is equal in elegance to the 
most distinguished of our own splendid works on Ornithology. —Cuvier. 

"With an enthusiasm never excelled, this extraordinary man penetrated through 
the vast territories of the United States, undeterred by forests or swamps, for the 
sole purpose of describing the native birds.** — Lord Brougham. 

" By the mere force of native genius, and of delight in nature, he became, with- 
out knowing it, a good, a great writer." — Blackwood's Magazine, 

WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES 
(House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, 
Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7*. dd, 

" Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. 
Has the twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying." — Morning Post. 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE 
' GROTESQUE IN ART. LITERATURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Large post 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. dd. 

"Almost overwhelms us with its infinite research. Mr. Wright dexterously guides 
the reader to a full survey of our English caricature, from its earliest efforts to the 
full-blown blossoms of a Rowlandson or a Gillray. The excellent illustrations of 
Mr. Fairholt add greatly to the value of the volume." — Graphic. 
A very amusing and instructive yo\\xak&,^*— Saturday Review. 
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